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HOPE'S FUNERAL. 





BY WM. W. LONG, 





We will cover our dead Hopes over, 
Kneel beside them and weep; 

Then go back to lile’s battle, 
Leaving them where asleep. 


Over their graves we will say good-bye, 
To the dream that could not be; 

Then Fate aad Silence will stand betweea 
The face of my iife and me, 

>  — 
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“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ “‘A 


WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
EM PYKE could have sprung upon him 
J then and felled him to the ground, but 
the very confidence of his foe seemed 
to paralyze him. With a hang-dog slouch, 
but noiseless foot, he followed as he had 
been bidden. 

Austin Ambrose led the way until they 
had gone out of hearing of Blair and Mar- 
garet, then he sat down ona fallen tree, 
and lighting a cigarette, coolly and criti- 
cally surveyed the captive. 

“] am rather curious to know what you 
were doing just now, my man,” he said, 
when he had finished his examinstion. 

“I was watchin’ for a rabbit,” Pyke re- 
plied promptly but sullenly, and without 
looking up. 

A astin Ambrose smiled. 

“Oblige me by looking at me,” he said. 

Pyke raised his eyes slowly. 

“Thanks. Do I look like a fool?’ de- 
manded Austin Ambrose politely. 

“No,’’ replied Pyke reluctantly, and with 
an Oath. 

“Thanks again, though your language is 
unnecessarily emphatic. Then, not being 
a fool, how do you expect me to believe 
you? Shall 1 tell you what you were do- 
ing?’ 

No reply, but Pyke shifted one leg un- 
easily. 

“You were watching my friend, Lord 
Blair. I am right,1 think? Silence de- 
notes assent. Thanks’’—suavely—‘“and 
why were you watching him?”’ 

Pyke, tortured as much by the tone as 
the question, growled out an imprecation 
under his breath. 

“Shall I tell you? Because you are 
anxious to get a little revenge for that beat- 
ing he gave you. Am I right? Thanks 
again. 1 am good at guessing, you see, 
And as you can’t pay bim in a tair stand- 
up fight you are hoping later for an oppor- 
tunity to give him one in tne back. Yes,” 
slowly and suavely, “I think that is the 
whole case ina nutshell. Now, my friend, 
you are a tool.” 

Pyke raised his eyes and scowled evilly, 
and Austin Ambrose shook his head and 
smiled. 

“No use scowling, my friend. I know 
what you are feeling and can sympathize 
with you; 1 can indeed. It is unpleasant 
to be caught, isn’t it? And itis so tempt- 
ing to see me sitting here without even a 
stick, and to know that you could dispose 
of me so easily, if my friend with the big 
fists that you feltso lately were not within 
call.” 

Pyke’s face grew livid, and he grasped 
his stick till the veins started out like 


strings in his wiry and sunburnt bands, 
‘Curse you!’’ he snarled at iast. “Who |} 
are you, and what do you want?’ 


“Gently,’”’ said his tormentor. ‘One 





question at atime, and though you don’t 
put them politely, I’ll give you a true an- 
swer. My name is Ambrose—Austin Am- 
brose. Say it over to yourself once or 
twice, and you won’t forget it. And what 
doI want? Well, 1 want a strong active 
young ruffian like you, a.man who has 
pluck enough to remember an injury and 
burns to pay it back. And that’s your case 
again, isn’t it?’’ 

He lit his cigarette and blew aring in the 
air and watched it until it had faded away. 

“And now I'll explain why you area 
fool. You areafoul because you lay in 
wait with a big stick to bang your enemy 
about the head. No one but a fool would 
do that, my dear Pyke, firstly, because he 
might not burt his enemy——’’ 

Jem Pyke scowled fearfully. 

“Well, yes, you might hurt him, but— 
and that brings me to my secondly—you 
couldn’t doit without its being traced to 
you. There might be a struggie, there 
would be blood and other unpleasant traces, 
and the police would bave you by the 
heels before an hour was passed, and then 
——!”’ the speaker wound up the sentence 
by a playful gesture indicative of strangu- 
lation, 

Pyke’s face wasastudy. At first, from 
hate and the desire to crush his tormentor 
it displayed the emotion of murder, and 
then a reluctant adwiration; and at iast be 
stood, the stick hanging loosely in his 
hand, his small evil eyes fixed with a tas. 
cinated stare on his companion’s tace. 

“] am right, you see,” said Austin. 
“Now, if I owed a man a grudge—! don’t, 
I am happy to say, tor I have not an ene- 
my in the world, my dear Pyke; but it I 
owed a man a grudge, I shouldn’t set to 
work in your clumsy fashion. No! I 
shouldn’t dog him and knock him about 
the head just outside my own door, be- 
cause I should feel assured that the police 
would track me down. No! I should 
wait until he had got some distance off—to 
London, tor instance, or another part of the 
county—and then, some dull evening, I 
should bring him down with a gun ora pis- 
tol from a safe distance, and then quietly’’ 
—he blew a cloud of smoke into the air 
and pointed to it—“vanish !’’ 

The man stood with every sense on the 
alert, absorbed and rapt. 

Then he drew a long breath. 

“That’s what you’d do, guv’nor, is it?’’ 
he asked hoarsely. 

Austin nodded. 

‘Yes, And if I hadafriend who could 
point out tome the best way of doing it, 
and help me to choose the time and place, 
why, I should teel very gratetul to that 
triend.”’ 

Pyke looked somewhat mystified for a 
moment, then he started, and a look of cun- 
ning flashed from his eyes, 

“Why, you hate him, too, guv’nor!”’ he 
exclaimed boarsely, with an oath. 

Austin Ambrose looked at him and 
smiled. 

‘sA fier all, you are not such a fool as you 
looked, my friend,” he said. 

Pyke stood eyeing him stealthily and 
curiously, then he slapped his knee cau- 
tiousl y. 

**]’ve got it!’ ke said, with a leer. ‘‘He’s 
after your girl, guv’nor!”’ 

Austin smiled again. 

“You are really an intelligent person, 
Mr. Pyke,’’ he said suavely. “And now 
that we understand each other—and we do, 
I think?” 

Pyke swore borribly for assent. 

“Exactly. Then I think we had better 
part. Take my advice, and don’t watch 


for rabbits any more! Go home and rest | 
until your friend sends you word that the 
time has come Ww pay Dack Old scores. 
| When he does so, well—be ready, and | 


strike home!’’ 





“I willy’ Pyke declared, setting his 
teeth. 

Austin flung his cigarette away. 

‘Poaching is a hard trade,’’ he observed, 
looking up st the sky, which shone blue as 
a turquoise through the trees. “One should 
pity the poor fellow who is driven to it, 
rather than condemn him. There, my 
poor man, take this small coin and find 
some honest work. You are strong and 
able, get some employment. Believe me, 
honesty is thc best policy !’’ 

Pyke took the coin, examined it, and put 
it in his pocket. But he stood still, wait- 
ing, like a well-trained hound, for turther 
orders, 

Suddenly Austin raised his hand and 
pointed to the road, 

“Gol? he said sternly. 

Pyke started, just as a dog would start, 
fingering his tur cap, and muttering, ‘‘ Yes, 
guv’no:, yes,’’ disappeared. 

Austin remained seated for some min- 
utes, his brows knitted, his eyes tixed on 
the ground, then he murmured: 

‘*Yes, I shall win this! Everything goes 
with me! Everything! It isa bold game, 
but I shall win it! A man gets all the 
trump cards dealt him, or breaks the bank 
at faro, once in a lifetime; it is his one 
chance! Thisis mine! Even this coun- 
try clown makes one. Yes, 1 shail win, 
and then, Violet! and then——” 

He walked quickly through the wood. 
The dog-cart they had engaged was wait. 
ing, and he dismissed the boy who was 
holding the horse. They had driven from 
Harefield, the nearest large town, to which 
they had come by rail, and were going to 
drive back and take the return train there. 

As he had said they had taken every pre- 
caution to keep their visit a secret. 

After he had been waiting tive or ten 
minutes, Blair came striding towards him. 
He was rather pale, and very quiet, and 
signed to Austin to drive, 

‘‘] should drive you into a ditch,” he 
said; “‘my hands are allshaky! Austin, 
she is an angei!’’ and his voice was shaky, 
whatever his hands may have been. 

“Meaning Miss Margaret? She is better 
than an angel! She is a lovely and charm- 
ing lady,’ said Austin. 

‘“‘Isn’t she?” exclaimed Lord Blair. 
“Austin, 1 did not exaggerate ?’”’ 

“No; you did not even do her justice, I 
never saw a more beautiful and bewitch- 
ing young creature! I don’t wonder at 
your infatuation.” 

‘“Infatuation! I don’t like the word. In- 
fatuation is not love, and I love her more 
than ever a man loved yet, I think !’’ 

‘“‘And you are right,’ said Austin Am- 
browse emphatically. ‘‘Blair, my boy, you 
areinluck. J’m not giving to raving over 
women, but, upon my word I could do a 
little raving about Miss Margaret !’’ 

“Rave away, then,’ said Blair bluntly. 
“You won’t bors me. Ah, Austin! if you 
knew how I hate all this secrecy and de- 
ception! I tell you I hate it! Whyshould 
I not declare my love tor ber toall the 
world? I tried to persuade her to let me 
go to the earl after you bad left us, but she 
wouldn’t let me,”’ 

“You are a fool!’ burst from Austin’s 
lips; then, as Blair looked at him in aston- 
isbment, he added quickly, “I beg your 
pardon, Blair; but it does make me mad to 
see you so bent upon destroying that sweet 
girl’s future in the way that you propose 
todo. Why, man, what harm does it do 
her or you keeping it quiet for a while? 
The earl is an old man, any year—a month, 
a day—he may die, and then—why, then 
you may tell all the world, when you have 


got bis money safe at your bankers for you 
and your wife and children! Miss Marga 
ret is more sensibie tnoan you 

‘Yes, aflwr she had heard you Blair | 
said slowly “Well, I suppose it’s the beat . 
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pom to do, but I hate it all the same. 
Though, after all, I don’t care; it’s enough 
for me to know she loves me,”’ 

There was silence tor a moment, then 
Austin said smoothly: 

“If I were you, Blair, I should secure 
that beautiful creature as soon as possible.” 

‘“*W hat do you mean ?”’ demanded Biair, 
awaking trom a reverie. 

*] should marry her.” 

The hot blood mounted to Lord Blair’s 
tace, then left it pale. 

“If she would,’”’ he murmured, in a low 
voice, 

“Oh, yes, she would,’ said Austin, in a 
qulet tone of confidence. “I think I could 
help you to that, Blair. Honestly, I think 
her such a treasure that, if I were in your 
place, I should never rest easy for a day 
until she were mine! A prince might long 
to make her his consort! To tell you the 
truth, 1am as bewitched as you are. I 
had expected to see—well, I won’t tell you 
what; but I will tell you what I did see, a 
lovely girl, who was not only lovely, buta 
refined and gilted lady. Marry her, Blair, 
and at once!” 

“I'd marry ber to-morrow it she’d let 
meé,’’ said Blair hotly; then he relapsed 
into silence, and Austin was content to let 
the seed be had dropped take root. 

“Will you come to the club and dine 
with me?’ he said, when they walked 
home, 

Lord Blair shook his head. 

‘No, thanks, old fellow,’ he said. ‘1 
want to be alone. Don’t think me a bear.” 

“No, no, I understand,” said Austin, as 
he shook hands; “go and dream of Marga- 
ret,and remember what I say, my dear, 
fellow. A prize like that is never too 
quickly secured,’’ 

Blair wan dered to his rooms, to pace up 
and down his sitting-room, and think over 
every word Margaret had said. Austin 
went to his chaubers, and having dressed 
carefully and leisurely, dined luxuriously 
at his club, and at half-past ten called a cab 
and had himself driven to Lady Mara- 
bout’s, who had an “evening’’ that night. 

Lady Marabout’s rooms were filled to 
overflowing when he entered, and he had 
to make his way through acrush that ex- 
tended aa far as the hall and stairs; but in 
his cool and leisurely fashion he reached 
the principal saloon at last, and having 
sbaken hands with the hostess, who greeted 
him with a brave though tired smile, he 
bent his steps towards a small crowd that 
surrounded some favored person at the 
end of the room. 

The tavored person was Violet Graham, 
the heiress, The dragoon, Colonel Floyd, 
the Marquis of Aldmere, and other wéll- 
known men were round her—one holding 
her fan, another proflering an. ice, a third 
looking over ber ball carte in the hope of 
finding a vacant space; and she leant back 
on the settee siniling absently, and listen- 
ing, ‘‘with balf an ear,’’ to their wage 
ments and flattery. 

She looked pale, almost haggard; but 
noteven her diamonds fiashed and glit- 
tered more brightly than her restless eyes. 

Austin made his way to her slowly, his 
opera bat under his arm, his clean-cut tace 
serene and perfectly selt-possessed. 

‘‘]s the dancing all over, or just begun ?” 
he said, as he inclined his head before her. 
“I am too late for anything, I suppose ?’’ 

Nothing could have been coole: or more 
matter-of-fact than his words, or the tone in 
which they were uttered; but she looked 
up with a sudden flush. 

“I don’t dance the next; it is a square 


dance,’’ she said. “Take me to some coo 
place—if there is a coo place Mr nN 
brose,’’ 
Hie held t his ar ® 
sation of her circle of rtiers, he ied 
away 
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“Confound that fellow Ambrose!” mut 
tered Coionel Floyd. “Why couldn't she 
ask me to take her into the conservatory?’’ 

“Or me,” muttered two or three others, 
as they sauntered away il)-temperedly. 

Austin Ambrose led her into the conser- 
vatory and placed her in a seat, then he 
broke off a paim-leaf and fanned her pa- 
tiently, as if it were his sole mission on. 
earth. 

“Well?” she said, and it was the first 
word she had addressed to him since ber 
greeting. 

He smiled, a confidentia! smile. 

“Meaning our friend Biair?’ 

“Yon, you," she said impatiently. ‘What 
ts he doing? Where ishe? He was invited 
to-night. I came expecting him to be 
here."’ 

He smiled again. 

“Don't be impatient. At present our 
friend Blair shuns the revei and the dance 


She flashed hereyes upon him angrily. 

“You bave seen him?” 

“You,’’ he wnaid; “I have seen him. He 
in still infatuated over bis dairymaid. But 
don't be alarined = I have nipped that lit- 
tle affair in the bud, I think.”’ 

** You have?”’ she exclaimed, with a quick 
glance, 

“Quite,"’ he said easily, ‘Before a week 
is passed you will find him at your feet 
again,’’ 

“Can I trust you?’ she murmured, 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“As tinuch as one can trust another see- 
ing that, according to the latest novelist, we 
are all Judases, Kut you can trust me. 
This aflair of Biair’s will end in smoke be- 
lleve ma,’ 

Violet Graham drew a long breath. 

‘Remember!’ she panted. “Put a stop 
to this madness of his, and I will give you 
anything you oan ask!’ 

“IT sball not forget,’’ he said. 
take you back now.”’ 


“Tet me 


CHAPTER XV, 

ARGAKET was living in an earthly 
\| paradise, existence, indeed, was more 
1 like a beautiful dream to her tnan 
the gray and sober reality it is to most of 
us, 

To be loved isa nice thing, a grand thing, 
a fact which gilds even the prosaic life and 
inakes it bright, but to be loved by such a 
man as Lord Blair—so handsome, so brave 
and 80 devoted, and so passionately and 
entirely hers! It passed all saying, as the 
Italians put it;and Margaret’s days were 
full of sweetness and joy; tor he did not 
see herevery day, he managed to come 
down three or four times a week, and they 
met in stolen Interviews at the cascade, 
or in the deeper recesses of the woods. 

And Blair—Blair, who had gained for 
himeelt the reputation of the most fickle 
young man in London—seemef more deep- 
ly in love every time they parted. 

If Margaret had been the scheming gir], 
alming at the Ferrers’ coronet, which Aus- 
tin Ambrose at first imagined her, she 
could not have gone more clevei ly to work 
to secure Lord Blair Leyton. i 

She was beautiful; but it isa question if, 
proud of her beauty as he was, he thought 
so much of it atter seeing it the third or 
fourth ime. It was the charm of her great 
inental gifts, her infinite variety and un- 
cimmed freshness that kept hia love at 
fever heat. 

Once or twice he had vrought her down 
some present—a ring at first, a bracelet the 
pext time—but Margaret would not accept 
them. 

“L will take nothing I cannot wear, 
Biair,’’ ashe said. “Pick this bunch of 
honeysuckle tor me, and ! will put it in 
my hair; | like that better than all your 
jewels,” ‘ 

But the third time he brought her a 
locket, Its face was a inass of pearls, with 
one large and costly diamond sparkling 
in the centre, 

“You can wear this, dearest,” he said 
pleadingly. 

“Yes, loan that," she said, in the soft, 
melting voice, which used to echo in his 
ears long after he had left her and was up in 
town. “I can wear that,’’ and she tied it 
by her ribbon round her neck and hid it 
in her bosom. “Noone can see that, and 
I can take it out——”’ 

“On?’’ he said. 

“No, sir,’’ she corrected him, blushing; 
‘“‘] shall take it out whenever | am likely 
to forget you.”’ 

“Don’t aay that, even in fun, Madge,” he 
said in « low voice and with a sudden look 
of pain. ‘1 can't bear to think of you for. 
getting me, Why, if 1 were dead. and you 
were walking near my 
stopped; and ahe 
known 


grave." he 
murmured the well. 
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**Were it ever so airy « tread. 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
+ Were it earth in an earthly bed; 
My dust would hear ber and beat, 
Mad | lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
Av4 blossom in purple aad red. 


“That's it,”’ he said, approvingly and ad- 
miringly. “Whats memory you bave got, 
Madge. Is it Shak speare?”, 

“No; Tennyson,” and she smiled, “What 
an ignorant boy it is!” 

“Ain't I?” he said, witha laugh, “Aus- 
tin often says that the things I know would 
go into a balf a sheet of note paper, and the 
things I don’t know would more than fill 
the reading room atthe British Museum. 
But one thing I know, Madge, and that is 
1 love you with all my heart and soul.”’ 

“I'll forgive you all the rest!” she mur- 
mured. 

She was painting the picture the earl had 
commissioned, and she took up her brush 
and palette and worked, while Biair sat at 
ber side, watching her with an admiring 
wonder, as theskilful hand conveyed tne 
bushy dell to the canvas, 

“What a fuss they'll make about you 
when we are married,’’ he said after a 
pause, 

Margaret bent forward to hide the blush 
which the words had called up. 

“And who are they? And why should 
they make a tuss?’’ she asked. 

“They? Oh, all the people, you know, 
They'll make no end of you, Madge. You 
nee, you are 80 good-looking——”’ 

She threatened him with her brush. 

—And then you are so clever, and this 
painting of yours will just finish them off. 
{ shouldn't wonder if you are the leading 
item of next season.’’ 

“The next season!’’ echoed Margaret, 
turning her eyes upon him. 

He colored, and looked rather guilty, and 
then he raised his eyes to hers boldly. 

“Yes, next season. You are going to 
marry me, soon, you know, Madge!’’ 

“Soon?’’ she repeated dreamily. 
years, five years hence will be soon.”’ 

“Oh, will it??? he remarked aghast. 
“Why, Madge, Austin says we ought to be 
married next month.’”’ 

Margaret almost dropped her pencil and 
stared at him; then her eyelids fell, and the 
warin color spread over her face and neck. 

“And yet you are always boasting that 
Austin Ambrose never talks nonsense!’’ 
she said with gentle irony. 

“But isitsuch nonsense, dear?” he urged 
putting his arm around her waist, and 
looking up at her downcast face, “1 don’t 
think itis nonsense at all! If you knew 
how long even a few weeks seem to me— 
but I don’t put it that way. But, remem- 
ber, my dariing, that is all very well down 
here: 1 can run down and spend some hours 
with you—how short they seem, heigh ho! 
—but you will be going to London directly 


“Two 


“Directly I bave finished this picture— 
next week she put in gently. 

“So soon?” he saidly. ‘Well, then, we 
shan’t be able to see 80 much of each other, 
at least Austin says we musn’t.”" 

“Mr. Austin says so?’’ 

He nodded. 

“Yes; he is more anxious than ever that 
our engagement should be kept secret, and 
every time he sees me he taiksand lectures 
me about it. ‘He's such a careful man,’ as 
the song says, and he laughed, 

Margaret remained silent. What would 
the days be like in hot and dusty London, 
she were not to hear the voice she loved 
murmuring its passionate devotion into 
her ears! Her bosom rose with a soft 
Sigh. 

“Il suppose he is right—yes, he is right,” 
she said. “And we shall meet, if we do 
meet, as strangers, Blair? But we shan’t 
meet, shall we?’’ 

“You are talking nonsense now,” he 
chided her. “Ot course we shall. I can 
take you up the river, up to Cookham or 
- Pangbourne. How delighttul it will al! 

re, 

“And some of your grand triends will 
see us and then——” 

“Ob, we'll chance that!’ he said, lightly. 

“We must chance nothing that will do 
you an injury Blair,’’ she said gravely. 

“Ob, Austin will take care that we do 
nothing imprudent,”’ he said. ‘“‘he has tak- 
en our casein band, so he says, and we 
can't do better than put ourselves under bis 
charge. You must paint some of our 
Thames views, Medge. You must paint 
one forme, By George! my uncle has got 
more mother wit in his little finger than 1 
have in the whole of my body! Why did 
I not give you a commission tor a picture 
the first moment I knew you were an ar- 





tist!’’ 

‘*] shouldn’t have acoepted it,” she said, 
Smiling down at him. 
a picture, Biair; I will do it after I have fin 





“But I’ll paint you | 
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ished this. Business must be attended to, 
you know, my iord. 
He 


laughed. 

“I wonder what he’ll give you for that, 
Madge?”’ he said. ‘He ought to give you 
a hundred pounds, It’s worth it. I’dgive 
you a thousand if you’d let me,” 

“You'd ruin yourself we all know,’’ she 
said lightly, scarcely paying any heed to 
what she said, then as she saw him wince 
she dropped ber brush and put her arm 
round his neck penitently. 

“Oh, Blair! I meant nothing!’ she mur- 
mured. 

“I know, 1 know, dearest!’’ he said 
gravely. ‘But your light words reminded 
me of the fool I have been! But that is all 
altered now. Do you know that I have 
not madeéa single bet since—since you gave 
yourseifto me? No! And I’m living as 
steady an existence as that man who al- 
ways went home to tea. Austin says it 
won’t and can’t last—but we shall see.” 

It was always Austin. Scarcely ten sen- 
tences without his name cropping up. 

“] don’t see why Mr. Ambrose should 
discourage you, Blair,’ she said smiling. 
“But you can prove him wrong all the 
more triumphantly,’’ she added. 

He laughed as he kissed her, telling ber 
that she was his good angel, and that while 
she would continue to love him he was all 
right, but when he had gone and she had 
listened to his departing footateps, she pon- 
dered over Austin Ambrose’s words. 

Was Lord Blair thoroughly reformed, or 
would he slip back into the wild life trom 
which, as he said, her love had reclaimed 
him? 

The next two days she worked hard at 
her picture, and on the third finished it. 

‘What shall I do, grandma?” she said to 
Mrs. Hale. “I am going to London, to- 
morrow, you know. Shall I send the pic- 
ture from there, or give it to Mr, Stibbings 
to take to his lordship?” 

“Give it to Mr. Stibbings,” said Mrs. 
Hale, “with your dutiful respects and com- 
pliments, my dear.’’ 

Margaret gave the picture to Mr. Stib- 
bings, but with ner compliments only, and 
presently that important functionary re- 
turned. 

‘Would Miss Hale honor the earl by 
joining him in the gallery?” he said. 

Margaret went at once, and found him 
standing before her picture, which he had 
caused to be placed on an easel in the best 
ligbted part of the gallery. 

He held out his hand, and bowed to her 
with a kindly smile. 

‘You have painted a beautiful little 
sketch for me, Miss Hale,’ he said. ‘One 
I shall often look upon with pleasure and 
delight. And you have done it quickly, 
too, but not carelessly—no, no!’’ 

Margaret murmured a tew words in ac- 
knowledgment of his graciousness, and he 
went on: 

“There is acareer before you, my dear 
Miss Hale! You are one of the fortunate 
ones of this earth! Great gilfts—great gifts’’ 
—and he looked at ber absently; then he 
sigbed and roused himself again—‘but 
don’t waste them, my child! 1 hope you 
are enjoying yourself here?”’ 

“Very much, my lord,” said Margaret. 
“T leave to-morrow;” and she sighed, 

“To-morrow! So soon?” he said. “And 
you go back to London? I hope you will 
pay the Court another visit soon! I must 
speak to Mrs. Hale concerning it! Will 
you wait a moment or two?’’ and he drew 
a chair forward betore be left the gallery, 

Margaret sat and waited. How happy 
she had been! and yet if he only knew the 
cause of her happiness! If he could but 
guess that it was because she had won the 
love of his nephew, the Viscount Leyton! 

She felt guilty and ill at ease, and when 
he returned, and approaching her with a 
smile, pressed some bank notes into her 
hand, she began to trembie, and the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

“No thanks, my dear,’ he said. ‘Tut, 
tut! You must not wear your heart upon 
your sleeve, or daws will peck atit. You 
have no cause for gratitude; it is 1 who 
should and do feel grateful to you. Good- 
bye. May Heaven watch over you and 
make you happy, my dear!”’ 

It was almost like a benediction, for he 
half raised his white hand over her head. 

When Margaret looked up he had gone. 

She turned away, and the tears were stil! 
in her eyes as se opened the folded notes 
and looked at them. They represented a 
hundred pounds, 

Mrs. Hale was quite overwhelmed. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. ‘Goodness Gra- 
cious!—a hundred pound! Well, Margaret, 
my dear, I don’t think you have any cause 
to regret your visit to your poor old grand- 
mother. It hasn’t been altogether a waste 
of time, now has it?’ 


“No,’’ said Margaret; ‘‘n 








but even as she kissed the old lady and 
hid her face on her ample bosom, the same 
guilty teeling assailed her as that which 
bad come upon ber under the earl’s gen- 
erosity. 

On the morrow she returned to London, 
but she had not to walk to the station as 
she had done in coming. The earl had 
given orders that a brougham should be in 
attendance, and she started with a footman 
to open the door, and another to place ber 
modest portmanteau on the roof, while the 
coachman toucbed his hat. 

“Good-bye, grandma!” she said brok- 
enly, as she clung to the old lady. 

“Good-bye, Marguret, my dear! You 
will come again, and as soon as you can?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Margaret, a lump rising in 


her throat. ‘Yes, I will come again—and 
soon!”’ 

But man proposes, and Providence dis- 
poses! 


it was hot in London, and Margaret 
found her fellow-lodgers were away in the 
country, so that she had the rooms to her- 
selt. 

She was thankful for their absence, for 
she would have shrank from their aftec- 
tionately close questioning, and they might 
have worried some hint of her secret from 
her. 

An hour after her return a telegram ar. 
rived: 

“Will you meet me at Waterloo at two 
o’clock. We will go up the river.”’ 

It was not signed, but Margaret knew 
that it was from Blair. Should she go? 

She lay awakealong time that night 
asking herself the question, but at two 
o’clock the next day she found herself at 
Waterloo, and Austin Ambrose came for- 
ward and raised his hat. 

“You did not expect me,’’ he said, with 
a smile, as her color rose. 

“T—] thought—’’ 

“It would be Bluir,” he finished quietly. 
‘He is not far off. He will join us at Clap- 
ham Junction. He wanted to come and 
meet you bere, but I persuaded him to let 
me come instead. You know how prudent 
l am. A dozen people on the platform 
might chance to see him and recognize 
him and talk, while I—well, nobody feels 
enough interest in ine to care where I go,”’ 
and he laughed. 

“It is better so, and it is very kind of 
you,”’ said Margaret. 

‘‘] am all kindness,” he said, smiling. 

He put her into a first-class carriage, and 
Margaret saw his hand in close contact 
with tne guard’s and heard the lock 
turned. 

“May I say that you are looking very 
well, Miss Margaret?’’ he said, leaning for- 
ward and looking at her with respectful 
and friendly admiration. 

Margaret laughed. 

“Did you take all this trouble to pay me 
compliments, Mr. Ambrose?’ 

‘No!’ he said with sudden gravity, but 
still smiling, “I came for prudence sake 
and because I wanted tospeak to you. And 
lL have so few minutes I must get to the 
point at once. Miss Margaret are you go- 
ing to be good to Blair and marry him?” 

Margaret flushed, then grew pale. 

“Some day,’’ she said trying to speak 
lightly. 

“Some day is no day,” he returned. 
“Miss Margarot, you know, I hope and 
trust that I am your triend?”’ 

Margaret inclined her head. 


‘It is as your friend and his that I ven- 
ture to beg you to make him the happiest 
man inthe world as soon as possible. 


Margaret remained silent, her hand trem- 
bled as she touched the window Strap. 

“Why—why should it be soon?” she fal- 
tered. ‘It seems only a tew days since— 
since——”’ 

“It is some weeks,”’ he said quietly and 
impressively, ‘But, indeed, it it were 
only a few days I would say the same! 
I can scarcely tell youall the reasons I have 
tor pressing this upon you, and Iwould not 
do it, but that I know Blair is too—well— 
shy to do it altogether for himself. A sim- 
ple ‘no’ from you silenced him! He told 
me, you see, that he spoke to you when he 
was down at the Court last.’”’ 

“He tells you everything!”’ 
could not help saying. 

“Do not be jealous!’’ he said; “if he does 
it is because he knows that all that interests 
him interests me, and that I have his wel- 
fare at heart.’’ 

“Forgive me!” she said, in alow voice. 
‘*Yes, he did speak to me:’’ 

‘‘And he did not tell you the reasons? 
His of course are that he cannot be com- 
pletely happy until you give him the right 
to call you his. But mine are as strong, | 
think! Miss Margaret, my triend’s love for 


Margaret 


| you has changed him, has made a better 
iy ~ 


>» indeed,dear!’’ | and a nobler man of him! 


Will you run 
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the risk of that change deteriorating? Can 
you not guess something of the tem pta- 
tions which assaila man in Bilair’s posi- 
tion? Don’t you apprehend that shadows 
from the past may arise that—I will say 
no more! Complete the good work you 
have begun! Place him beyond the weak 
wicked past in the harbor of your love. If 
Blair asks youto marry him early next 
month, Miss Margaret, I beseech you do 
not retuse!’’ 

Margaret sat pale and trembling. 

Mr. Ambrose was an excellent actor, and 
knew how to be impressive, and he was 
pleading for Blair with the woman who 
loved him better than life itself. 

“Do not answer now,” he said. ‘You 
shall tell him, I will only say this, that, if 
you will let me, 1 will remain your friend 
all through. i will see that all the ar- 
rangements are made, and that the whole 
thing is kept perfectly secret. You shall 
please yourselves how soon you declare 
the marriage, but I should advise, strongly 
advise that you wait for a favorable oppor- 
tunity.” 

He was too wise to say, ‘‘Till the earl is 
dead!”’ 

The train stopped at Clapham, and as 
Blair came hurrying up to the window, 
Austin jumped out, 

*Go and enjoy yourselves,’’ he said, 
with a pleasant smile, and shaking his 
head toa request that he would accom- 
pany them. ‘Two are company and three 
are none. Good-bye, Miss Margaret—and 
remem ber!’’ he added, in a low voice. 

Margaret did remember. All the after- 
noon, the happy afternoon, as she sat oppo- 
site Blair, as he rowed her up the beautitul 
reaches of the Thames, she thought of 
Austin’s words, and so it happened that 
when, later on, they were sitting under the 
trees, on an island that glowed like an em- 
erald in the middle of the silver stream, he 
bet ovet her and wurmured: 

‘‘Madge, will you marry me next month?” 
she placed her hand in his and answered, 
“Yes!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
UST at this period a singular change 
J came over Mr. Ambrose’s mode of lite, 
e? asarule, be rarely left London. Ata 
certain hour of the day you would find 
him in his chambers, at another riding or 
walking in the perk, at another he would 
be dining at his club, and every night you 
were sure ot seeing him at the whist table 
at any rate for an hour or two. 

But immediately atter Margaret’s prom- 
ise to marry Lord Blair, Mr. Ambrose took 
to taking little excursions in the environs 
of London, and the special objects of at- 
traction for him seemed to be, strangely 
enough, seeing that he could by no means 
be called a religious man, the various 
churches in the villages dotted about Kent 
and Surrey. 

The smaller and more out of the way the 
village, and the more dilapidated and ne- 
giected the church the more Mr. Ambrose 
seemed to be attracted by them. 

He chose those churches where the con- 
gregation was small and the clergyman 
old and feeble, and he would sit and listen 
as the old parsons dribbled out their prosy 
serinons, and the scattered people in the 
great pews nodded and slept. 

One church he appeared to bave a special 
liking for. It was situated in one of the 
small villages in Surrey called Sefton. 
‘There were only a few cottages and a farm, 
and the church was in a very dilapidated 
condition, and the clergyman seemed al- 
most a8 worn out, 

He was a very old man and nearly blind, 
and bow he got through tbe service only 
those who are acyuainted with similar 
cases can understand or believe. So past 
his time and dead to everything did the old 
gentleman appear that one could easily 
understand the point of the poet’s lines: 


**He lived butin a living sleep, 
Too old to laugh or smile or weep,"’ 


It one were to be married by him on Mon- 
day he would forgetit on Tuesday,” Aus- 
tin Ambrose murmured to himself as he 
sat at the back of one of the high backed 
pews and watched the old gentleman, 

There was a parish clerk, too, who droned 
out the responses, and slept through the 
sermon—and snored—Wwhbo was almost as 
old as the clergyman, Mr. Austin Ambrose 
waylaid bim and got into conversation with 
him alter the service. 

It could scarcely be called aconversation, 
however, for the old man merely grunted 





a ‘‘Yes,’’ or **No,’’ and smiled a tootbless 
smile to Austin Ambrose’s questions and 
remarks. 

He seemed to remem ber nothing—excep 
ting that, “It were forty-two year agone | 


since the small bell were cracked and that’s 


| then. 


why we doan’t ring em at marriages; they 
do seem so like a tolling, sir.’’ 

“You don’t.have many weddings, I sup- 
pose?”’ asked Mr. Ambrose. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Not a mainsight,”’ be said, without ex- 
hibiting the faintest trace of interest. “Most 
of our folks is too old to marry, and the 
young ’uns goes to the big church at Bel- 
ton—away over there.” 

“When was the last?” asked Austin. 

The clerk took up his bat and slowly 
scratched his head. 

“I do scarcely remember, sir,” he said; 
“my memory ain’t what it were, I’m get- 
ting on in years, you see—nearly eighty, 
sir; me and the parson runs a closeish race,”’ 
and he chuckled, “When was the last? 
Lemmeses! Well, I could teil ’ee by the 
book, but the parson keeps that. 1 daresay 
he could put his hand upon it.” 

Austin laughed softly. 

“You seem halt asleep here at Sefton,’ 
he said ploasantly. 

The old clerk grunted. 

“J think we be sometimes, sir,’’ he said. 
“But, you see, it’s a miserable place now 
the coach has given up running through. 
Them railways and steam indians have al- 
most ruined everything in the country. 

‘‘How long ago is itsince the last coach 
ran?” asked Austin. 

The poor man looked bored to death. 

“Thirty—forty year,” he said. ‘I can’t 
call to mind exactly; my memory ain’t what 
it were.”’ 

Mr. Ambrose wished him good day, and 
without tipping him—be did not want to 
fix himself in the old man’s feeble mem- 
ory—and repaired to tue inn. He called 
for a glass ot ale, which he took care not to 
drink, and asked for a paper. 

The landlord brought him a local one. 

‘Could I see a London one?’’ asked Mr. 
Ambrose, 

“All the news we care about, such as the 
state of crops, and the prices at Coving 
Garden Market, is in that there paper; we 
don’t trouble about a Lonnon one,’’ he 
said. 

Mr. Ambrose nodded and smiled, paid for 
his ale and went back to London. 

‘Setton is the place,’’ he said.“‘It is so out 
of the world that they never see a London 
newspaper; so asleep that the noise of the 
great world rushing onwards, never wakes 
it, and the parson and clerk are faster asleep 
than anything else in it!’’ 

He described the place in glowing colors 
to Margaret and Blalr a few nights after- 
wards, as they three were sitting in a cool 
corner of the Botanical Gardens, 

“A most delightful nook, my dear Miss 
Margaret; quite atypical old I:nglish vil- 
lage. I could spend the rest of my days 
there, and if I were going to be married— 
alas! why should it be one’s fate to assist at 
other people’s happiness and have none 
oneself—it is the place of all others I should 
choose for the ceremony.”’ 

‘“W bat does it matter where the church 
is?’ said Blair! in bis biunt fashion, and 
with a point blank look of love at the sweet 
downcast face beside him. 

“It matters a great deal, my dear Blair; 
but I’m addressing Miss Margaret, who 
can appreciate the beauty of a scene, being 
an artist. 1 assure you it is a most delight- 
ful spot, and itis so quiet and out of the 
way that I really think one might commit 
bigamy three times running there in as 
many weeks, and no one would be any 
the wiser. Why did you atart, Biair?’’ 

Margaret looked up at Blair at the ques- 


tion, and be met both her and Austin’s 
gaze with some astonishment. 
“Why did I what? Start? I didn’t 


start!’ he said. “Why should I? What 
were you saying? To tell you the truth, I 
was looking at Madge’s foot at the moment, 
and wondering how anybody could walk 
with such a mite, and comparing it with 
my own elephant’s hoof. I didn’t hear 
what you said quite. 

Margaret drew her foot in and looked up 
at him rebukingly. 

“You shouldn’t be 40 frivolous, sir!’ sRe 
said. 

“You shouldn’t have such a smal! foot, 
miss,’’ he retorted, in the fashion which is 
so sweet to lovers, and so silly to other 
people. ‘Now, what was it you said, Aus- 
tin?’’ 

Austin laughed. 

“Oh, some joke about bigamy, not worth 
repeating. I thought I had said something 
funny, you started sc.’’ 

“But I didn’t start!’’ 
witb a laugh. 

“Allright,” assented A ustin; ‘‘you didn’t 


repeated Blair, 


But 1 was going to say that another 


advantage is that Sefton is on the main 
ine, and that you start from the church to 
| that place in Devonshire where you are to 
be happier than ever two mortals have 


ever yet been. What is the name of it?” 





“A ppleford?”’ said Blair. 

“You will be down there about five 
o’clock,”* continued Austin. “Just in time 
tor dinner.” 

“What do you say, Madge?” asked Lord 
Blair, in a low voice, 

Austin Ambrose rose and strolled to- 
wards some flowers. 

“I say as you say, dearest,” she an- 
swered, with a little sigh. 

He looked at her. 

“Just give me half a hint that you don’t 
like all this secrecy——’’ he began; but 
she stopped him, raising her eyes to his 
with a trustful smile. 

‘*‘We won’t open all that again, Blair,’’ 
she said. ‘Yes, Sefton will do.” 

“And you won’t mind doing without the 
bridesmaids, and the white satin dress, 
and the bishop, and all that?’’ he asked, 
with a half anxious but wholly loving re- 
gard. 

Margaret returned his gaze steadily and 
unflinchingly. 

*‘] care for none of them,’’ she said. ‘It 
I could bave had my choice I should have 
liked my grandmother; but we haven’t 
our choice, and so nothing matters, Blair.’’ 

‘You are the best naturea girl that ever 
breathed, Madge!’’ he said, in a passionate 
whisper. ‘All my life through I shall re- 
member what sacrifice you made tor me! 
1 shall never forget them! Never!’’ 

‘‘Have you made up your minds?” asked 
Austin, coming back. 

‘* Yes; it is to be Sefton,’’ said Madge her- 
self. 

“Very well, then,’”’ he answered. “Then 
all the rest of the arrangements I can make 
easily. 

And he was as good as his word. 

He went down with Blair to get the 
special license; he engaged a sweet little 
cottage at Appleford; he saw the parson’s 
clerk, and informed him of the date of the 
wedding; he even went with Blair to his 
tailor’s to order some clothes. 

‘*You don’t want the ordinary abomina- 
tions of bright-blue coat and lilac trousers, 
Blair; you don’t want to advertise to all 
the world that you are going to be mar- 
ried,”’ he said, and Blair, laughing boyish- 
ly, told him he had better order them him- 
self, 

The day approached. Margaret had made 
her preparations. They were simple, won- 
dertully and strangely simple, seeing that 
the man she was going to marry was a vis- 
count, and heir to one of the oldest coro- 
nets in England, 

“Don’t buy a lot of dresses, Madge,’”’ 
Blair had said. “We shall be going on to 
Paris and Italy after Appleford, and you 
can buy anything you want at Paris, don’t 
you know?” 

He meant that hecould buy them for her, 
and, of course, she knew what he meant, 
and did not love bim less because she did 
not let him see that she understood. So 
that her wardrobe went very comfortably 
into an imperial. 

She gave notice to quit to her landlady, 
and wroteéa line or two to some ot her com- 
panions. Shecid not say that she was go- 
ing to be married, but that she was going 
for a long stay in the country, and she did 
not add what part. 

The letter to Mrs. Hale was much harder 
to write, but she gotit accomplished at last. 
It was full of love, it was full of a touching 
plea tor torgiveness—itihe poor old lady 
had been abie to read between the lines— 
but itsaid that she, Margaret was going 
with a triend to Devonshire, and probably 
that she might go on from there to the Con- 
tinent and she promised to write soon. 

The letter caused Margaret some tears— 
tears which made her angry. 

‘It will beoaly for a little while!’ she 
told herself. ‘‘Atany moment I like tosay, 
‘Blair, 1 would like every body to know!’ 
he will tell them! It will only be for a lit- 
tle while.’”’ 

[TO BE OONTINUED,] 
- ————~ <—— <a ~ 

HARD AND Sort.—All cooks do not un- 
derstand the different eflects produced by 
hard and soft water in cooking meat and 
vegetables. Peas or beans cooked in hard 
water, containing lime or gypsum, will not 
boil tender, because these substances har- 
den vegetable caseine. Many vegetables, 
as onions, boil nearly tasteless in soft 
water, because all the flavor is boiled out. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tur E.sorric Lient.—Recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated thatan incande- 
scent light of 100 candle power, sunk 20 feet 
in the ocean will illuminate the surtace suf- 
ficiently to distinguish objects within a 
radius of 250 feet. 


A SAFETY CANDLESTICRK,—A new can- 
dlestick which has recently been patented 
is so constructed that in whatever position 
it is held the candle is kept perpendicalar. 
There is no “machinery”’ to get out of or- 
der, for the main principle of the contri- 
vance is the employment of a ball joint of 
the very simplest kind. The advantage 
which this new candlestick gives in in- 
creased safety and comfort is obvious, 


Two Bap Boys.—The first school I ever 
went to, wrote the famous English nauti- 
cal writer, Captain Marryatt, was one kept 
by an old dame, There was a number of 
other boys there who were all very good 
boys, but Charlie Babbage, afterwards one 
ot the greatest mathematicians, and I were 
always the scamps of the scbool. He and 
I were forever in scrapes, and the old wo- 
man use to place us side by side, standing 
on stools in the middle of the schoolroom, 
and point to us as a warning to the others, 
and say: “Look at those two boys! They 
are bad boys, and they will never get on in 
this world. Those two boys will come toa 
bad end.’’ It is rather funny, but Babbage 
and I are the only two in all that school 
who have ever been heard of since. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT'—The lovely myo- 
sotis has a most romantic story connected 
witb the origin of its well-known name of 
‘“torget-me-not.”’ It is related thata young 
couple who were soon to be married, while 
walking along the banks of the Danube 
River saw one of these flowers floating on 
its boson, The affianced bride admired it, 
and fearing it would be carried away re- 
gretted its fatal destiny. The lover imme- 
diately plunged into the water, where he 
had no sooner seized the flower than he 
sank inthe flood. Making a final effort, 
he threw the blossom upon the bank, and 
at the moment of his disappearing for ever 
exclaimed, ‘‘Vergias mien nicht,” which, 
Englished, means ‘‘Forget-me not!”’ 

POPULAR NAMES.—Nearly all the can- 
didates tor the Presidency have had nick- 
naines of some sort applied to them. An- 
drew Jackson was called “Old Hickory.’’ 
Van Buren rejoiced in ‘The Little Magi- 
cian,’’ and Harrison in “Old Tip.”” Gen- 
eral Taylor was familiarly known as “Old 
Zach,” Scott as “Old Chapultepec,’’ and 
Fremont as|{‘‘The Patn-Finder,’’ Lincoln 
had the title of ‘Honest Old Abe,’’ and 
Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little Giant.’’ 
Lincoln’s opponent for his second term 
went under the pseudonym of “Littie 
Mac,” and Johnson was known as ‘'The 
Tennessee Tailor,’ his opponent, Pendle- 
ton, being announced as ‘(entloman 
George.” Tilden will go down Ipto his 
tory as ‘The Sage of Greystone,”’ Blaine as 
“The Plumed Knight,” and Logan as 
“Black Jack.” 

A CostLy SICKNKESS.—The Emperor of 
Brazil's illness at Milan was a very expen- 
sive business. His hotel bill was at first 
$200 a day, but when he grew very weak, 
and when noise became dangerous to him, 
many visitors were asked to leave. The rent 
of their rooms amounted to a further $200 
a day, and was borne by Dom Pedro, Ice 
cost 20a day. Telegraphing to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, on private business, often amounted 
to $800 a day. Two doctors were each paid 
$125 a day, and a French consulting 
physician received $%,000 each time he 
was called in, Yet, when the Emperor 
left the hotel, he considered that he had 
been so well treated that he gave the land- 
lord a gold snulf box and a decoration. 

lier KoT oF BLOWING.-—An interesting ex- 
periment is to place a lighted candle behind 
a bottle, pickle-Jar, or any other object 
having «# polished surface, then station 
yourself at about twelve inches trom the 
object, so that it hides the flaine of the can- 
die from you, and blow with your breath. 
The candle will be very easily extin- 
guished in consequence of the currents of 
air that you have created around the ob/ect 
meeting near the flame, A variation is to 





Tne addition of salt often checks this, asin | put two bottles alongside of each other, so 
the case of onions, causing the vegetables | as to leave a space of half an inch between 
to retain the peculiar flavoring principles, | them. Place the candle opposite this space 
besides such nutritious matter as might be | and preserving the same distance as before 
lost ia soft water. For extracting the juice | between your mouth and the candle, blow 
of meat to make a soup or broth, soft | strongly against the flame. Notonly w 
water, unsalted is best, for it much more | the latter not be extinguishe 
| readily penetrates the tissue; but for tx ne slightly toward y as if thr gh 
| ing where the juices 6b 1 DO retained the effect t suction 4 is 
bard water, or soit water saited is pretera menon is due to the fact ‘it as @ portion 
bie, and the meat should be put while of the air cannot pass through tbe bottles It 


the water is boiling, 80 as to seal up the flows around the exterior and returns to 


the operator. 


pores at once, 
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WHAT MATTER? 





BY SUSIE M. BROT. 





The world ls gorgeous with blooms you say, 
Bat what care | for the Bowers to-day, 

W hat tho’ the clever is all in bioom, 

And the felds are shining with yellow broom, 
What ls the jasmine scent to me, 

What matter how white the lillies be’ 


The bills break out in dewy green, 

And hyaciothe, purple and piok are seen, 
The rose blooms red, what matter now 
Time was I laughed to eee it biow, 

Hut to-day the very rocks might bud, 

The vlessome to me would bode no good. 


The star-eyed daisies shine in the grass, 

The lily bells chime to see us pass, 

The purple violets smile at our feet, 

Phe breath of the pinks ts faintand eweet, 

But what care l—all joy ts fea 

Yor love -the bloom of my life--is dead, 
—_- 


For Love or Duty. 





BY THK AUTHOR OF "'HIK MONKY AND 
MIS LOVE,"’ “DOLLY'S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT,’ “KING OR PRINCE?” 


KTO., BTO,”’ 





CHAPTER VIII,—(OonTINUgKD,) 


ULIET, angry and indignant, can say 
nothing. Edith has, after all, only 
ey) Spoken the bare truth—tLere is nothing 
iu her wordashe can deny, for she bas not 
mentioned the aay of Juliet’s re- 
turning his passion. 

Yet still she feels vaguely that the sus- 
picion of tt ia pointed at her, and in such 
” , eunel that she cannot defend her- 
welt, 

She isstung to the heart, and,to make 
matters worse, the consciousness of her 
husband's gaze fixed upon ber brings such 
a rush of color to her face that she is forced 
to bend over the child on her knee to con- 
coal it. 

‘*He could have stayed away if he did not 
wish to come,” he answers coldly. 

“No, no; that would never do. He 
would be afraid of making you suspect 
him,” 

If Juliet were to give way to the prompt- 
ings of ber passionate nature at this mo- 
ment, she would go upto ber cousin and 
atrike her a blow with all tue strength of 
her arin, but that being im possible,sabe does 
the worst thing she could do—she defends 
Aubrey from Edith’s attacka, 

“I don'tthink Aubrey is afraid of any 
one,” she mays boldly. “He was never a 
coward—nor a sneak,’’ she cannot help add- 
ing, and then be .ds again over little Ran- 
dal with cheeks that glow even warmer 
than before, But Edith is quite equal to 
the ocoasion, 

“Weil, dear,” she answers, with languid 
sweetness, “you certainly ought to know 
more about him than I, or, indeed, any of 
the family, for you were so much together 
—from quite little ohildren. Now don’t be 
jealous, Sir Evelyn’’—turning to him with 
that coquettish amile which Jullet is learn- 
ing to hate, ‘‘] am sure’’—with astress on 
the pronoun—“you need fear no such rival 
as Aubrey St. Jobn.’’ 

“Tau not likely to be jealous,’”’ he an- 
swors, “We are going to look up the grouse 
now, Juliet, but we shall be back in time 
for dinner,”’ 

Some hours afterwards Juliet comes into 
the drawing-room, dressea for dinner, and 
finds Lovelace standing before the win- 
dows with his hands in his pockets, ap- 
parently lostia gloomy thought. She ad- 
vances towards bin besitating|y. 

“Sir Evelyn, {| want to speak to you,” 
she begine timidly, 

She always feels afraid in his presence 
now, 

“Well?” he asks. 

His manner is not encouraging. She fan- 
cies he is colder than ever. 

“I wanted to tell you—1 only wanted to 
say—that what Edith said-——’ 

But there she comes to a stop. What 
Edith said was perfectly true—she cannot 
deny it. 

Bewildered by the sudden subtle accusa 
tion, and weary with the burden which she 
carries from day to day, she stands, flushea 
and stammering, before her husband, who 
regards her with cold dispieasure, 

“You wished to speak to me, I believe?”’ 
he says at last; and at his icy tones she al- 
iwost breaks down, 

“LT thought you would think,” she begins 
hurriedly, ‘that because, as a boy, Aubrey 
cared for me, 1—perhapse—oared for him— 
and that I ain regretting him all this time. 
1 wanted to tell you that lam not—that it 
has never been more than friendliness 
on my par. I didn’t want you to think 


She pauses In, in great distress. 

“What does it signify what I think?” 

The careless, soornful tones piercs her 
heart. 

“Do you believe inef’’ she saya, placing 
herself before him in desperation. “Edith 
wanted to make you think——”’ 

“Edith said not a word of what you are 
talking about. She epoke only of him. The 
otber idea must have originated with your- 
self, ‘Qui se’ excuse s' accuse,’"’ . 


The cruel words spoken, be resumes bis | 
position at the window, and Juliet quietly | 
leaves the roomand goes upstairs with a 
face as white as marble, and a heart fu f 


jeaiousy and despair, 
But she is brilliant that evening 








terposes Juliet. 


dinner-table, and for the time being even 
Edith’s beauty is exceiled by her cousin’s 
radiant loveliness. 

Lovelace is astonished atthe running fire 
of wit kept up by his wife—thougb ber 
tongue is ever ready, a8 he knows from 

reonal experience; and Aubrey thinks 


20w happy and merry Juliet seems, and 
proud and fond of her Sir Evelyn must 
be. 


The next day Juliet is standing in the 
morning-room, all ber feverish excitement 
gone, « pale, sad-faced girl, with a world 
of sorrow in her dark-blue eyes, when she 
in surprised by the sudden entrance of Au- 
brey. 

“y thought Lovelace was here,’’ he says. 
“We are going to have another ypop at the 
grouse directly.”’ 

“No, be is not here,”’ she answers, with 
irrepressible bitterness, “He is taking 
Edith tor a walk in the garden,and you and 
1 must wait, Aubrey, until that Important 
business is over.” 

“Don’t speak like that, Juliet,”’ he says. 
“Aren’t you well this morning? I never 
saw you look betterthan you did last night, 
but now you are quite pale,” 

She turns away ber head to hide the burn- 
ing tears which come so quickly at any 
slight sympathy or show of kindness, so 
little of either does she get now. 

But he, with his watchful gray eyes, sees 
the tears and draws nearer, to comfort Her 
in her unknown sorrow, 

‘*W bat is the matter, Juliet? 
help you if I can,” he says. 

mf is nothing—you cannot help me,” she 
replies, between her sobs. 

“Nothing! But you don’t cry for noth- 
ing, Juliet. You always were the brightest 
little girl—l can’t bear to see you so iniser- 
able.’’ 

She sits down inachair and oovers her 
face with ber handkerchief, while he stands 
beside ber in wondering distress—tail and 
sturdy ip his gray shooting-coat, bis tender, 
honest eyes looking down at her in great 
perplexity. 

‘Tell me whatisthe matter, and let me 
see if I can’t help you,’ he urges pres- 
ently. 

She raises her head for a moment, and 
justasshe does so Lovelace and Edith 
cone within sight—she leaning upon his 
arin and amiling up into his face, while in 
her other hand she holdsa ower—plucked 
for her, no doubt, by him, 


“*You see?” Juliet says bitterly, point- 
ingtothem. “Thatis what is the mat- 
ter!”’ 

She leans upon the table then, covering 
her face with her hands, and for the next 
minute nothing 18 beard in the quiet 
room but the sound of her convulsive sob- 
bing. 

Presently young St. John breaks the si- 
lence, 

“No, 1 don’t see,’’ he answers doggedly, 
watching the couple as they draw nearer, 
“I don’t see that the fact of Lovelace’s 
walking down the garden with Edith need 
troubie you.” 

But bis eyes have grown stern and trou- 
bled, and they rest upon the figure of bis 
cousin Edith with no pleasant expression 
in their deptha, 

“But, Aubrey, it does—it must! 1t is my 
fault that they are not busband and wife. | 
have spoiled their lives!’’ 

‘‘What on earth do you mean, Juliet?’ 
exclalins the young man, turning to her in 
unafilected astonishment. 

‘You do not know the story of my mar- 
riage, then? No, I suppose not—it bas been 
so carefully conceaied. Well, I will tell it 
you now. I must speak to some one, Au- 
brey,oriny heart will break. All these 
months my trouble has been growing 
heavier and heavier—I cannot bear it alone 
any longer.’ 

“Tell me, then, ifit will do you good,”’ 
he says. 

And, sitting pe ot in her chair, with 
her banda folded, she tells him the whole 
miserable story from the beginning. 

He listens in utter amazement, while the 
couple outside turn round and retrace their 
steps down the winding path. 

“Of course 1 heard avout the plot to 
change husbands,” he says at last; “but I 
thought—as every one else does—that you 
were all four of you accessories to it— Luve- 
lace as well,”’ 


"Yes, | Know,and that is what they musi 
all continue to think, I have told you the 
truth, Aubrey, because I had to tell some 
one—I1 could not bear my sorrow any longer 
alone.” 

“Still, Juliet,’ after a pause, ‘I don’t see 
what that has to do with this,” nodding to- 
wardsthe garden, ‘Edith undoubtedly 
cares for Biakey, or she would never have 
given up such good prospects for hiui—not 
S apeak of jetting you risk so much for 
er.’ 

“Oh, Aubrey, I don’t know what to 
think!” she answers, clasping her hands to. 
gether. ‘She was fond of Randal, I know, 
and terribly afraid of Sir Evelyn. i thought 
itso dreadful for her to be bound to such a 
man, but now [ begin to see that I was 
wrong. I should have left them alone, 
and she would have loved him in time,’’ 
She relapses into another fit of passionate 
weeping. 

‘| admit,” says St. John, between his 
clenched teeth, as he again catches sight of 
the flutter of a white skirt through the 
green leaves, “‘thatshe is making a dead 
setathiin. My suspicions were aroused 
last night, but, not having the key, | could 
not understand her behavior. Now I see 
itall, I don’t believe she cares a button 
for him, Juliet: she is too vain and selfish 
© caré much for anything or anybody 
sides herself,’’ 


You were always hard on 


Do let me 


be- 


“lam speaking no more tnan the truth 





Edith,”’ in- | 


now. Nor do I believe that Lovelace cares 
for her.’’ 

“Ie be vain and selfish too?” asks Juliet, 
with ab rical laugh that !s fhmediately 
followed by tears. 

“Is Edith going to stay with you until 
Randal comes back?’ Aubrey asks, when 
abe is more oom posed, 

“I don’t know. She doesn’t speak of 

ing.”’ 

“] should give her a pretty broad hint if 
1 were you.” 

“No, lean’t do that. She might guess 
the reason, and I should not like her to 
think thatI fear her. It bas done me a 
great deal of good, Aubrey—this talk with 
you—though perhaps 1 should not have 
told you; but Edith’s departure alone can- 
not ake me bappy—as thingsare. I love 
my husband now, Aubrey, though he does 
not love me,”” 

She makes this confession with a patient 
sweetness that is new to her impetuous 
spirit; and Aubrey answers her in passion- 
ate indignation— 

“He must be a 
then!”’ 


brute if he doesn’t, 





CHAPTER IX. 


YOR the few days that Aubrey St. John 
rewains at Tenbam he constitutes bim- 
self Edith’s chief attendant, leaving 

liberty to 
apart, as 


Lovelace and his wife at 
their time together or 
cloose, 

it was he who takes Edith for walks in 
the garden, and puts ber into the carriage 
when they go for a drive. 

He carries her cup of tea to her in the 
drawing-room after dinner, and lingers 
near her chair while she drinks it; and 
when #bhe wants assistance of any kind— 
which is very frequently—he is always at 
hand to render it. 

The young fellow is very much in earn- 
est in this matter, hoping by his bebavior 
to snow that Edith’s monopoly of her cous- 
in’s husband has gone to such lengths that 
it has become noticeable, and therefore un- 
desirable—but ii she sees his meaning she 
takes no heed, 

“I don’t know what Aubrey has taken 
into bis head lately,’’ sbe says to Juliet— 
‘to danoe attendance upon ime like this. 
lie never cared to speak two words to me 
before, and 1 am not going to believe that 
he bas changed his mind now—he was al- 
ways an obstinate boy. I think it must be 
in order to blind Sir Evelyn to his love for 
you.”’ 

‘You have no right to say such a thing,” 
answers Juliet warmly. ‘Aubrey would 
never act such # part; and really, Edith, I 
think you ought not to talk about otner 
men being in love with either of us, when 
we each have our own husbands,”’ 

‘‘Now that is nonsense!’’ declares Edith 
placidly, turning over tne colored wovuis in 
her lap. ‘Neither speech nor silence will 
alter tnefactthatIl have just mentioned. 
You know Aubrey is terribly in love with 
you,”’ : 

*“] know nothing of the kind, He was, 
perhaps, before I was married, but I don’t 
believe that he would stlow himself to 
think of any such thing now.” 

‘Well, ‘was,’ then, if that pleases you 
better,” acquiesces Edith, “though, really, 
my dear, there is little or no difference. 
Yes, Aubrey always admired you, and he 
never cared for me—but that was not to be 
expected. The same man would never ad- 
mire both you and me, Juliet—we are in 
such different styles, though I suppose 
there is some likeness between us,’’ 

When Aubrey bas gone back to Oak- 
lands, Edith resumes her monopoly of 
Lovelace, with no one to interrupt her, for 
Juliet scorns to say a word, or to appear in 
any way to notice ner behavior, 

She spoiled her life for Edith’s sake—if 
Edith can so treat her now,in her own 
house, she has nothing to say; but all love 
and confidence between them are at an 
end, 

One bright morning, atthe end of Sep- 
tewiber, Randal’s name appears in the 
newspapers among the reported as *miss- 
ing.” 

Edith faints away at the breakfast-table, 
and when she is restored to her senses 
there is a terrible scene, which tries Juliet's 
overstrung nerves to the full. 

It is in vain that they try to persuade her 
that thisis by no means conclusive evi- 
dence of his death. 

He may have been taken prisoner, or 
have escaped {rom the enemy and be in 
hiaging—a dozsn things may have happened 
to him; but she will hear nothing—she will 
take no comfort to herself. 

‘He is killed, my own darling husband 
—I know he is killed!’ she wails; and 
Juliet, looking on at the grief which she is 
powerless to assuage, reproaches herself 
for having imagined that Edith had asingle 
thought for any one besides ber hus- 
band. 

‘*] daresay it comforted her to talk to Sir 
Bvelyn,’’ she says to herself; “and of course 
he would rather talk to her than tome, I 
shall see now that no one except Randal 
occupies ber mind.”’ 

But, to her astonishment, Edith seems to 
care more than ever to talk to Sir Evelyn 
after her first agitation has subsided; she 
leans upon him, and looks up to bim as 
she never did before, 

“My girl,” saysthe old Colonel to his 
niece one day in early winter, “I don’t 
know what Lovelace can be thinking about 


pass 
they 


not totake better care of you. You are 
| like the shadow of your oid seit.” 
*“*No, indeed, uncle; I am quite well,” 
She insists gently. 

“Kven your voice is lifferent,’’ he goes 
on, “It has lost its freahness, Do you | 
mean to tell me that you are really as well 

| and happy as you were nearly two years 
| ago, before you were married?”’ 





She does not know how to reply to this 
question, und, when at last she does speak, 
tears almost choke her voice, 

“You ougbt to have gone away for a 
change,” the old man says. “Lovelace 
would have taken you if he had thought of 
it, I know; but be has been very busy 
about the place, and couldn’t very well 
leave. I can’ttell you one-half what he is 
doing for the poor people, Juliet; bat, if 
ever there was a good landlord, it is he, 
Still you ought to have had a —— you 
must have one ow, I think, 1| shall speak 
to nim about it. Half a word would be 
enough, 1 am sure.”’ 

“Oh, no uncle,” she says eagerly; ‘*Don’t 
you begin that too! He wanted me to 
to Italy with bis cousin, Lady Thorncrok; 
but I wouldn’t. I told him so,” 

“You told him you wouldn’t? Does he 
allow you to address him in those terma, 
young lady? Ifso, you are the only one, I 
can teli you!”’ 

“*] believe he was vexed,’’ she answers, 
blushing and faltering painfully. “But be 
did not insist upon my going; and, if he 
had, uncle I would have run away!”’ 

“What! As insubordinate as ever! Your 
old spirit isn’t gone, Julie.’’ 

He laughs in keen enjoyment of his fa- 
vorite’s pluck, but she almost weeps as she 
clings to him. 

“Uncle Phil—dear uncle Phil, promise 
me that you won’t say anything to him 
about sending me away! I should die if I 
were sent away !’’ 

“] can’t say anything about that, my 
dear,’’ he answers firmly, though with uao- 
usual tenderness. ‘Your health must be 
thought of even before your wishes. We’il 
hear what Doctor Abbott says. It may not 
be necessary for you to go a8 far away as 
Italy, you know. Somewhere in England 
may answer the purpose. But I begin to 
think that a change is the only thing for 
you.” 

**Does he mean that lam going to die?” 
thinks Juliet, after ber uncie has gone, and 
she stands looking meditatively into the 
fire. 

Oh, how glad she would be! She would 
be out of everybody’s way then, and if 
Randal should be dead, then Edith and Sir 
Evelyn could be married. 

Randal’s regiment has just returned 
covered with glory. Nothing can be heard 
of the missing officer. 

Every inquiry has been made, and ofli- 
cial search bas been instituted, but all in 
vain. Notrace of him can be tound, and 
the young iman’s fate is wrapped in mys- 
tery. 

Presently Edith enters the room, and 
sinks languidly into a comfortable low 
chair by the fire. 

‘**You have no idea how ill I feel, Juliet.’’ 
she commences, putting one little satin- 
covered foot on the fender and closing her 
eyes. ‘1 have such dreadful pal pitations— 
1 am sure I laid awake more than half the 
night, and Prescott had to sit up with me 
the whole time. What with baby teething 
—so fretful as he is—I am sure wy troubles 
are more than | know how to bear.” 

Juliet doee not pity ber much on this last 
score, for she knows that she concerns her- 
self but slightly with littie Randal, who is 
chiefly attended to by his own nurse and 
by Juliet herself. 

Many nights lately, since his teeth have 
made him ill, she has sat up with him tak- 
ing it in turns with the nurse. 

‘It is too hard,” Edith goes on plaintive- 
ly. “I may not even mourn my dear bus- 
band, though in ny own mind I am per- 
fectly assured of his death. Oh, itis very 
hard,’’ she continues, putting ber handker- 
chiet to her eyes, ‘that I do not even know 
whether I am a widow, and my child 
fatherless! It ought not to be—the truth 
ought to be found out in some way—I have 
a right to know the truth!”’ she repeats, 

And Juliet, shocked and ashamed, sud- 
denly awakes to the fact that Edith would 
rather have positive knowledge of Randal’s 
death than be leftin uncertainty about it. 

There is no tender regret in the tone o! 
her voice, no passionate longing to ses him 
again—no clinging to the faint hopes of his 
return—only # peevish repining because 
his life or death is a matter for doubt. 

From that moment Juliet feels all the 
anxiety that Lis wifeshould feeli—she longs 
and prays for his return with passionate 
fervor, remembering, in strong anguish, 
tbat when the news of his death reaches 
them, she will be the only one remainivg 
who stands between Edith and Sir Evylyn. 
Ob, surely she must die then, she thinks. 

In the course of one short week however 
there is a decided change at Tenbam, It is 
arranged that Juliet shall spend Christinas 
and some weeks following with the Thorn- 
crofts, at their own house in Kent, whither 
they returned some time back. 

She makes only one feeble remonstrance 
to her uncle, 

“But whatisto become of Edith?’’ she 
asks, ‘I cannot turn ber out.’”’ 

“She bas been with you quite long 
enough,” he answers. “I am afraid the 
charge of her and the boy at once has been 
altogether too much for you. It is time she 
found another home, and she can scarcely 
do better tuan stay with me until Blakey 
comes hack.”’ 

Juliet feels certain that Edith will never 
stay at Compton Cheney—that she will en- 
dure anything rather than live under the 
restraint of the father wooin she has always 


feared imore than she loved; but, to her 
utter astonishment, Edith announces her 
intention of accepting her father’s offer, 
|} and begins to make arrangements for a 
visit of indefinite length to her old home. 
Juliet knows then that there can be bu 
one reason for her determination—the de 

| sire to be near Lovelace. 
She wili see him every day; he will bein 


and out continually with the Colonei—she 
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THE SATURDAY 





will be able to talk to him—to gaze upon 
bis tace—whiie she herself—his wife—is to 
be exiled from him! 

Juliet is full of sorrowful indignation, but 
what can ehe say? Edith bas more right to 
be under her father's roof than any other 
whilst her husband is away, and, if it 
chances to be within easy distance of 
— and its master, whose fault is 
that 

Not hers, certainly, but Juliet chafes and 
frets under the hard facts, seeing the bare 
truth which lies beneath them. 

Edith isin very good spirits. She does 
not seem to mind her forced removal, and 
she shows but small concern for her cous- 
in’s growing weakness, contenting herself 
with expressing a hope that she will come 
back with a little more flesh on her bones, 
for really she is nothing but a living sxele- 
ton at the present moment. 

Lovelace seems as though suddenly 
awakened to the knowledge of his wife’s 
critical state; and, for the time that she re- 
mains at Tenham, is more than ordinarily 
careful and attentive, though there is an 
entire absence of any tenderness in his 
manner. 

He takes her to Thorncroft Hall himself, 
and places her in the bands of his cousin, 
with a recommendation to her kindest 
care, 

Nota thought ever crosses that good 
Jady’s mind that the pale wasted girl 
brought to her to see what change of air 
and good nursing wiil do is simply dying 
for love of that husband who has just 
shown such earnest though quiet solicitude 
for ber, 

“Why, my dear,whatever have you been 
doing to yourse!f?’”’ she asks, startled at the 
sight of Juliet’s white face as she is balf 
led, haif supported from the carriage to the 
hall door, 

“Nothing, dear Lady Thorncroft,”’ an- 
swers the girl,smiling faintly into the kind, 
concerned face, ‘‘Perhaps if I had bad 
more to do 1 might have been better. My 
iliness is not from overwork—l1 can assure 
you of that.’’ 

“Poor child! And the last time we met 
you were the gayest of the gay, with such 
roses on these poor cheeks!’’—patting them 
gently. ‘‘Well,my dear, you want tak- 
ing care of, itis easy to see that, and our 
sweet Kentish air may do wonders for 
you.” 

She does her very best, and Juliet pres- 
ently revives a little, almost in spite of her- 
self, under Lady Thorncroft’s untiring care 
and watchful tenderness, 

Edith does not write to her cousin, nor 
does Juliet wish to. hear from her—if she is 
absent from the one whom she loves best, it 
is at least a relief to be rid of the society of 
another whom she has learned to tear and 
dislike. 

She cannot play with Edgar and Harry 
now; but in their quieter moods they love 
to come and linger round their dear Lady 
Lovelece. and beer her talk to them in her 
sweet failing voice. 

If this is dying, then she thinks death 
must be kind indeed, She wants but one 
sight of her husband’s face to content her 
for evermore, 

She falls asleep on ber couch one dim 
afternoon,and when she awakes sbe is con- 
scious of a presence in the room, a some- 
thing, she cannot tell what. 

She raises herself, and looks about her; 
but the darkness has gathered fast while 
ehe bas been sleeping, and she can see no- 
toing. 

“Don’t be trightened, Juliet. It is only 
1,” says the voice of her husband, as he ad- 
vances from a dusky corner, which tbe 
cheerful! giow of the wood-fire is not able to 
reach. 

“Sir Iivelyn! Whatis the matter?’ she 
asks, in startied tones, rising to her feet 
half dazed, and looking at her husband al- 
most in terror, 

“Why should anything be the matter pe- 
cause | am here?’”’ hedemands, “May 1 not 
come to se6 how you are?”’ 

There is nooneinthe room but them- 
selves, 

“But something is the matter,’”’ she per- 
sista, 

“]T have come to fetch you home, if you 
are able to travel; but you scarcely look fit 
for it. However——” His pause is signiti- 
cant. 

“What is it?’ she asks, trembling in her 
weak ness, 

“The Colonel is ill, and he has @ tancy to 
see you’’—speaking 48 carelessly as be can, 
but ber ear detects the underlying gravity 
of bis tones. ‘*Do you think you can bear 
the journey in this weather?” 

“Of courses. Ilcould bear anything for 
bim,’’ 

Her weakness is at once forgotten, and in 
a few minutes sheis her old clear-beaded, 
determined self. 

She talks over Lady Thorncroft, and goes 
upstairs to dress tor the journey, while her 
kind hostess is still disputing with Sir Eve- 
lyn on the subject. 

‘it will very probably be the death of 
ber,’’ she declares, 

‘*] will take care of her,’’ says Sir Eve- 
lyn. **Nowthatsbe knows ct her uncie’s 
illness she would tar more likely die of 
fretting to be with him, if she were kept 
here avainst her will. Besides, be is dying, 
and wantsto see her. Sbe has always been 
more like a daughter to him than Edith; 





man, but he seems to have suddenly broken 
up. 

She does not or she does not even sor- 
row for her best friend—yet; she saves all 
her strength for what is before her. Qne 
— question she asks, and then she has 

one. ° 


“fa Edith there now?” 
““Yen,’’ 





CHAPTER X. 


ULIET, my girl, is that you?” 
| She scarcely recognizes the pinched 
ey face on the pillow, so gray is the pallor 
of the skin, so deep are the bollows round 
the keen bright eyes, dim now in approach- 
ing death. 

“Yos, darling, I have come to you,” 
she says, stooping over the stern worn 
a which has always been so dear to 

er. 

“IT wanted to say good-bye to you, my 
dear. I’m going fast.’’ 

“No, dear uncle, no; [| want you. What 
sball { do without you?”’ 

**You have your husband.” 

At that answer she falls upon her knees 
by the bedside, in asudden agony of pas- 
sionate, desolate tears, 

“Juliet, my dear, there area few things 
I must say to you before I start on my long 
journey. Is there any one else in the 
room?’’ 

“No, uncle;’’ 

“My girl, when first you came home to 
Tenham with your husband I had good 
hopes of your marriage turning out a happy 
one for both of you, though it was rather a 
queer one’’—a momentary smile lighting 
up his pale face, ‘You werea plucky girl, 
Juliet, and men of Lovelace’s stamp gener- 
ally admire pluck; and for a titne | thought 
my expectations were being gradualiy rea- 
lized, but lately I have fancied ditterently, 
somehow or other. I don’t know whether 
my fancies have misied me; I have been 
growing oid very fast this last year, Am 1 
rigbt or wrong?’’ 

“Right, uncle, lam afraid,’’ she whis- 


rs. 

Pe eThen I wish I had done it before; but 
there seemed no necessity; he especially 
charged me to keep it to myself. You 
seemed pretty bappy until last summer, 
though at times I thought you seemed to 
pine a little; but that was scarcely to be 
wondered at; perhaps there was some girl- 
ish affair to get over, eh, Juliet?” 

“No, uncle,’’ she answers clearly; ‘I 
never loved any one but my husband, 
I love him, if it will comfort you to know 
it.” 

A gieam of satisfaction passes over his 
tired face, 

“Then it will be all right, Juliet. I 
thought, it anywhere, the lack of love was 
on your side,”’ 

He lies silent fora long time, while she 
remains in her kneeling position beside 
him, wondering what he means, and if he 
is really dying, this dear uncle who is so 
kind under his outer sternness, 80 (hought- 
ful and tender beneath his rough exterior, 
Presently he speaks again. 

“| forgot what I was saying. I have been 
all this time trying to remember it, and 
where—where I putit. Let me teil you at 
ounce, Juliet, before I forget. There is a 
letter from your busband to me—about you 
--in the little top drawer of the cabinet in 
my study. It isn’t locked; you bave only 
to pull open the drawer, here are others 
there along with it, but you will know his 
handwriting from the rest. [I was not to 
tell you, Juliet; he thought it was not the 
best way to win your love; but now, I 
think it will do you good. lead it, Juliet, 
and after that I think you and he will get 
on all right.’’ 

“Thank you, dear uncle,” she answers, 
bending over him. ‘I will do all that you 
say, and, please lieaven, weshall be bappy 
then,’’ 

He looks at her contentedly,now that the 
burden is off his mind. 

“He ought to be proud of you,” he says 
feebly. ‘And, Juliet, you will look after 
FE fith, if her husband never comes back? 
She is weakly, and can’t do much for her- 
self.’’ 

**Yes, darling; 1 will alwavs take care of 
her and little KRanda!.”? 

“Ab, yes; Ll forgot the boy, though I’m 
very proud of him! I’m getting vers 
sleepy, Juliet. Give me a kiss, ard send 
Lovelace in, | want to speak to hiin, and 
then I'll havea nap, and perhaps I shal! 
wake up brighter.’ 

She does his bidding, and after his inter- 
view with his kinsman he alinost immedi- 
ately falis asleep—never to wake again. 

Within the next two hours the master of 
Compton Cheney yields up his last uncon- 
scious breath, with his niece silting by his 
side, holding bis hand, for she crept back 
into the room directly after her husband's 
departure, 

A day ortwo pass by. Juliet keeps as 
much by berseit as possiple, and sees very 
littie of her busband or cousin, 

W ben she is not with the little boy she is 
gencrally to be found in the still chamber 
of death, kneeling by the side of that mo- 
tionless form dimly defined under the 
snow-white sheet, gazing upon the s#et,stern 
face, which however does not look half so 
cold as it feels when she puts her lips to the 
icy forehead. 

A good many of the fainily are expected 


and I don’t feel that I ougbt to keep her | for the funeral, butthey have not yet ar- 
from him at sucha time. She sball have | rived, and the stiliness is undisturbed: a 
every care, you may be sure cf that.” deep husb bas fallen upon the house, 
Little is said on the homeward way, and | steps and voices are mufiled, and i 
that 1s on the subject of the Colonel’s Iill- Edithb’s lamentations are faint! y beard froin 
ness, the darkened room whereshe lies bewa 
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violent that his life is despaired of, and, 
Edith belng utterly incapable, all the care 
ot the child fails upon Juliet and bis nurse; 
and, on theday when all that remains of 
Colonel St. John is carried out to be laid 
with his fathers, Edith lies helpless upon 
her bed, really ill now from the shock of 
the sad event of the past week, while Juliet 
and thenurse watch the boy through the 
most painful and dangerous period of his 
little life, , 

Juliet has little or no time for her own 
grief, and the additional anxiety is 
ryins her slight strength to its very ut- 
mos! 


On the day following the funeral, the 
child rallies to such an extent that Juliet 
finds herself, for the first time since ber 
uncle’s death, with some leisure time on 
her bands, and her thoughts, going tender- 
ly and sorrowfully over his last words to 
her, presently revert to the letter of which 
he had spoken, 

When at last she rouses Lierself from her 
sad reverie, she proceeds to the study, and, 
going to the little cabinet in the recess by 
the oe she pulls open the top drawer 
as instructed. 

She turns over the letters and papers un- 
til she comes upon one directed in her bus- 
band’s firm hand, and, carrying it to her 
—* room, she stands by the window. and 
reads: 


Mn dear Colonel—I have a piece of 
intelligence for you which | fear will prove 
a somewhat disagreeable surprise; but I 
think it wiser to acquaint you with it now, 
that you may be proud to see your niece, 
instead of your daughter, returning with 
me on tr It appears that your 
daughter and Captain Biakey were en- 
amored of one another—tbough this is the 
first 1 have ever heard of it—and her en- 
gagement to me was causing her so much 
trouble that your niece determined to help 
her to be rid of her objectionable suitor in 
some way or other; and finally, by some 
art perfectly incomprehensible to me, the 
two young ladies managed each to pass for 
the other at the wedding, changing places 
several times in order to keep up the 
illusion. The deception was maintained 
until both couples were fairly en route tor 
their respective destinations. It was not 
until the train bad proceeded some distance 
from the station that 1 discovered, to my 
utter amazement, that your niece—not 
your daughter—was my companion, and 
that, in fact, when I believed I was marry- 
ing the latter, it was the former whoin 
I received as my wife, while your daughter 
was plighting her faith to Captain Blakey, 
who was of course & party to this most in- 
genious and daring fraud. 

“Bat, sir, 1 must beg you not to visit 
your natural and justifiable anger too un- 
sparingly upon their heads, They are all 
very young and inexperienced, as you will 
judge when I teil you that your niece 
assured me that she had no ideashe was 
really marrying me, thinking that, be- 
cause in her own wind she did not seriously 
mean the vows she took that day, and 
signed the register falsely, the ceremony 
was not legal. Sbe was considerably and 
disagreeably surprised when I informed 
her that she was undeniably and lawfully 
my wite, 

“T think it possibie that such a marriage 
might be dissolved; but, even were I in- 
clined to try for 1, our end could not be 


gained, for, in conseq uence of 
this false signing ot the register, 
Captain ant Mrs, Blakey had 


doubts as to the validity of their marriage, 
and had therefore made arrangements to 
have the ceremony performed a second 
time on their arrival at Folkestone, #o 
that all possibility of the proposed joining 
ot the two estates is at an end, You will 
no doubt be astonished when I tell you 
that that will be no disappointment to me; 
but, since this strange event has occurred, 
1 have no longer reason to withhold the 
truth froin you. 

“] admired your daughter exceedingly, 
and esteemed her highly, as you are aware, 
and looked torward with yreat satisfaction 
to seeing her at once the mistress and the 
ornament of my home; but it was not un- 
til I met your niecethat I knew what it was 
to love. I had not seen her half-a-dozen 
times before I loved her with all tbe 
strength of my heart, though tmny passion 
did not blind me to the fact that she re- 
garded tine with more than iodifference— 
with positive dislike. Had it been other- 
wise, bowever, I should still have endeav- 
ored «ost ftrenuously to keep iny word to 
you and your daughter. But permit me to 
add that, bad I known how extremely dis- 
tas'@iul to your daughter was the idea of 
marriage with me, | would not have per- 
sisted init. I believed that she was only 
slightly unwilling, thet perbaps she 
thought me butagrim bridegroom, I meant 
to show her every care and kindness, and 
had po doubt of a happy result; but I cer- 
tainly was not aware that there was a 
younger and more favored suitor in the 
background, or 1 would have waived wy 
claiin at once, 

“To return tothe subject of my wife. 
Chance having put ny hye ppiness into my 
hands, I mean to hold it fast, I aun too sel- 
fish to let it go, and, if I were to yield to 
her wishes, and try to get the marriage an- 


intense dislike, is more hopefc! than indif- 
ference, as it not infrequently changes to 
the opposite extreme. How true it is I 
cannot tell; but Iam going to venture my 
life’s bappiness upon the .~ of it, The 
dearest wish of my heart is that my wife 
tay learn to lovethe husband who will 
never fail in his deep aftection for her. 


“But I will say no more about that, for,as 
it is, you must never think me a fool, and I 
am sure you never heard me talk in such a 
strain es lam writing now, Still, 1 know 
roar fondness for your niece, ana I cannot 

lieve that you will besorry to hear sbe has 
fallen into no worse hands than mine, after 
such a wild, though most noble act of seif- 
sacrifice. Sir, in considering this I beg you 
to keep in remembrance the fact that your 
niece bas risked her lite’s happiness for 
that of your daughter, that Captain and 
Mra, Riakey have consummated their much 
desired union at ber expense; and you 
must allow me to observe tnut I think her 
faithful attection for ber cousin, the cour- 
age and fortitude displayed by her in the 
most trying circumstances worthy of the 
highest praise. 1 earnestly entreat your 
pardon for her, it is your anger that she 
fears, is in the thought of your disp)easure 
that grieves her. What she did she would 
not have done for any one else but her 
dearly-loved cousin and your daughter— 
let this consideration have its due weight 
with you, 

“T nave not told her that I am writing to 
ou, and she is dreading the return horne, 
yecause, however fearlessly she has braved 

the wrath of her husband—whom she dis- 
likea—she knows she cannot treat you— 
whom she loves—in the same fashion. 

“We shall take the mid-day train from 

Hudderstield, end expect to arrive at 
Jompton about 6. “Yours truly, 

“EVELYN V. LOVELAORB. 
“Evelyn Priory, April 5, 18—.” 





The letter is dated within a month from 
their marriage, Juliet reads it in great 
astonishment, her heart lowing with 
tender gladness and fresh Fopes bursting 
suddenly into full bloom—hopes which she 
had never dared to cherish until this 
brigbt moment. 

Then be loved her all the time—tbat was 
why he would not try to get the marriage 
set aside! But bow is she to account for 
all bis coldness, and, at times, absolute 
unkindness, to her? Oh, ste cannot ac- 
count for anything—she can think only of 
one thing in the sudden new joy! er 
husband loves her—that is enough for her! 
She is wildly happy—almost delirious in 
— io ectasy as she stands bv the 
window in the twilight, clasping the 
precious letter to her breast, All will be 
right now; sne will tell him about it. 

At that moment she hears his step in the 
corridor, and, with a sudden es to 
take advantage of the opportunity, #sLe 
files to the door and overtakes hiin belore 
he reaches the head of the stairs, 

“Sir Evelyn!” she exclaims, putting ber 
hand on his arm. 

And then, as the light from the om 
above their heads falls upon his stern dar 
face, she shrinks back, something of ber 
old fear of him overcoming her gladness, 

“Hush, Jultet!’”? be says coldly. “You 
will awaken your oousin if you speak #o 
loudly. Prescott tells me that she has 
just fallen asleep for the first time for three 
days. I beg you will be careful.” 

ite goes down the staira without taking 
any further notice of her, and she leans 
over the baluster, watching him as one 
who is stunned by a terrible blow, yet 
noticing vaguely how he softena his foot- 
stepsa—for Edith’s sake, 











nulled, it weuld not be to her advantage tn | 
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the end, for, even if 1 succesded, it is 
ecarcely likely that she would tnakéa very 
good match afer such an escapade, these | 
things always get wind, and are exayyer- 
ad Out of all likeness to the simple truth, 
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When he has disappeared, she creeps 
noiseleasly to ber roow, and sits down be- 
fore the tire in the gatuering darkness, 
firet dropping the letter softly into the 
giowing tase of ooa!, and then staring 
blankly at it. 

She had forgotten [cJith. 
loves her now. 

Justa little while, when he was piqued 
by Edith’s coldness to him, he thought he 
loved ber—Juliet; but he could not help 
loving Edith directly she showed herself 
kind to hitn. 

He adinired her—the lettersald so, What 
a noble letter it was, shielding the girl who 
had #o duped him, defending ber in every 
possibie way, a letter worthy of the high- 
minded man who wrote it! 

On, if only she could have held that pas 
sionate, short-lived love! They could not 
help loving each other, Edith and he, and 
she vught to have left them alone. 

Her nead falls forward upon her breast, 
the listiess bands unclasp, and she loses 
consciousn 644, 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
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Of course he 
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THe WILLow.—There is no tree that is 
80 sure to grow without any care asthe wil- 
low, A twig froin « branch of the tree stuck 
into the moist earth, and the labor is coim- 
pleted, An articie in a German conteinpo- 
rary recomnimends the cultivation of willow 
trees, not only trom an economical oF in 
dustrial point of view, but also for bygienic 
purposes, They are especially useful where 
the drinking water is taken from tountains 
or natural wellis,+nd still more where there 
are morasses and rneadows; forin the vicin 
ity of willow trees water is always clear 
and pure, Letthose who doubt this fact 


place a pieces of willow which has not yet 
begun to strike into a bottle of water, and 
place this within another bottie containing 
water only, in @ wartn room for élyhty 
jays; in the first bottle w be found shoots 
and rootiete in clear water, w 6 the ot 
+wWill conta putre! y water ri 
a lis covered w A A 4 60a 
WOrks are made atr yer ® networ 
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MIZPAH. 








Six little letters, dearest, 
Teo reset on when we part. 

Six little, sample letters, 
Urav'd om each wailing heart 


A litthe word; but holding 
The two lives sever'd now, 

A slender link, yet keeping 
Each fondly uvter'd vow, 


Mizpah—we know and love it, 
And while we perted be, 

The Lord that we have pray'd to 
Will wateh o'er thee and me’ 
rsa 


WITHIN A WEEK. 


BY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 








CHAPTER I11. 


PPV\Ulk Cathedral chimes of the quaint old 
| cityof Wallington were ringing outs 

quarter after eleven on the morning 
following Lady Blankeney’s garden party, 
when Mra, Whitworth and Maude entered 
the sacred building. 

The rays of the sun were streaming 
through the mained glass windows, and 
casting reflections of red and yellow and 
blue on the black and white warble pave- 
ment of the nave, 

hut now leaving the two ladies to make 
their tour of inspection, we will endeavor 
to give our readers a slight sketch of the 
haliowed edifice, and ita vicissitudes, 

It wasin the seventh century that the 
See of Wallington was founded, and its 
first Cathedral erected by Bishop Oswald in 
UNS. 

Kutthe invasion of the Danes wrought 
sad havoc in the Severn Valley, for the 
wivent of these marauders nearly depopu- 
lated the whole district, and the entire de- 
struction of the Cathedral by the soldiers 
of Hardicanute tollowed in 1041. 

Forty-three years afterwards, Bishop Wal- 
shaw began the rebuilding of the Cathedral, 
which was See five years later, and 
pooens of the Norman work are still to be 
ound in the crypt and other parts of the 
edifice, 

Fires and ware and the falling of the 
Nor.wan towers made great havoc with the 
good Bisbop’s pious undertaking, but from 
time to tine since that early date the Cathe- 
dral has undergone reconstruction; thus the 
Lady Chapel, upper transepts, and choir 
all belong to the Early Maoglish period, the 
English soutplture inthe latter being re- 
garded as peculiarly beautiful, 

Tho nave and aisies are in the decorated 
atyle, and the principal porch, the cloisters, 
and Prinoe Arthur's Chapel belong to the 
perpendicular, which brings us down to 
the period between 1577 and 146, 

Most of the ancient monuments, and all 
the brasses and stained glass, were swept 
away by the hand of the vandal during toe 
Civil Wars; butamong the former which 
have escaped the destruction of that age 
rauks foremoat the tomb of King John in 
the choir, the oldest regal monument to be 
found in bis native land, 

Prince Arthnur’s Mortuary Chapel, con- 
taining the altar tomb of Henry VII,’s 
young #on, cannot failto be an object of 
especial attraction to every art-loving stu 
dent, owing to ita interesting sculptures, 
belonging to the Florentine sehool, 

In l/l was begun the work of rapairing 
the Cathedral, but it was notuntil IS5? that 
that it was resolved upon to try and restore 
the edifices to something of ite original 
beauty and aplendor, a work which reached 
Ite ConsutaALtION In Isv4, when, owing itn 
alarye ineasure to the tmunificence of the 
jute bart of D——, the entire Cathedral was 
reopened in « completely restored condi- 
tion, 

The modern work worthy of record oon- 
sists OF Che almost complete re-building of 
the north porch, which bas been furnished 
with bandsome gates and embellished with 
elaborate canopy work, and niches fiiled 
with etataesa of our Lord and the chosen 
twelve, Logether with other characters men- 
tioned tn Holy writ. 

The splendid alabaster reredos, iniald 
with lapis lazull, inomaic, and malachite, ia 
the gift of a former Dean, bestowed in 
mnemory of the deceased wife, and contains 
five large statues over the altar of Our 
Lord (seated with banda upraised, in the 
actof benediction), and the four Evan- 
Kelints, 

There are also figures of the Holy Apos- 
ties, the Prophets, and Law-giver, ond of 
the two Kings, David and Solomon, to- 
gether wilh a company of angels,all artisti 
cally carved, 

Aiwony the many interesting features of 
the restoration, rank perhaps foremost 
the wood carvings beneath the — stall 
Beals, 

These date back to 1397, and were origin- 
ally the tuis@rere seats of the mouks who 
inhabited Wallington Priory, 

Phe subjecta which they illustrate are 
many and various, Scriptural, domestic, 
aud social; bor are (bere wanting represen- 
tations of the perpetual strife which waged 
between the inonastic orders and the secu. 
lar clergy, @ Warfare whence also the gar- 
goyles (which may be noticed on almos! 
every building laying claim to antiquity) 
are Bald by some to derive their origin. ; 

A worgeous screen, the work of Sir G 


bert Soou, now divides the choir from tbe 
nave, and the former is separated from the | 
Alsica by oc red grilles of metai w k by 





THE 


The magnificent pulpit of aisbaster and 
marble, elaborate in design and rich in 
material, is the gift of the late Earl of D 


_— 

The sculptured subjects are illustrations 
ot four preaching incidents: St. John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, Our Lord’s ser- 
mon on the Mount, St. Peter on the Day of 
Pentecost, and St. Paul at Athens. 

There are also a number of niches occu- 
pled by figures representing the first Coris- 
tian martyr and the four Latin Fathers of 
the Church, 

It was to this lest work of art,after a care- 
ful inspection of the whole interior of the 
sacred fane, that Mrs, Whitworth aud 
Maude had retraced tneir steps, in order to 
take « partinglook at ita beauties before 
finally quitting the Cathedral, when & voice 
behind exclaimed softly: 

‘“Waan’t that asplendid gift?” and tura- 
ing quickly, they bebeld Sir Victor Corbet 
bebind them. 

“You here, Sir Victor!’ exclaimed the 
elder lady. “This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure, for I sbould not bave thought Cathe- 
drals were wuch in your line,” 

“On the contrary, they interest me im- 
inensely, and I inire this one especially; 
the coup d’ovil from the west end always 
strikes me as particularly fine, Kut I 
hope you are only beginning your lionis- 
ing?’’ 

On the contrary, we bave finished, and 
are just going. I have still some shopping 
to do, and then we must think of luncheon, 
Later, [ususttake Miss Douglas to the 
Porcelain Works, and we shail get down 
to the cricket ground, I hope, about four 
o’clock,”’ 

“T thought you were not coming until 
this afternoon, Sir Victor?” 


It was Maude who spoke,as they all three 
emerged from the hallowed building by 
the great north door into the Cathedral 
close, or College Green as it is called, and 
made thelr way along the narrow, crowded 
sLroots. 

“Young Vavasour had tocome tn on busi- 
ness, and | decided to accompany him. I 
am very fond of Wallington, and always 
enjoy a look at the Cathedral.”’ 

“At what time will the rest of the Mer- 
ton Castle party be in?” asked Mra, Whit 
worth, 

“Reginald and | arranged to meet them 
on the cricket ground at half-past three 
o’clock.”’ 

“And what are you going to do with 
yourself until then?”’ 

“l intend to rnake an inspection of the 
China Works after luncheon,”’ 

‘Well, then, would you like to call for 
us at the Ladies’ Ciub at half-past two, and 
we could go there together?” suggested 
Mrs, Whitworth. 

Of course, Sir Victor was only too de- 
lighted to be of s» much use; and Ida Vava- 
sour’s lip curled scornfully when,consider- 
ably afver four o’olock, he at length appear- 
ed on the cricket ground in company with 
Mra. Whitworth and Maude, 

“What ap amount you must bave tound 
to do tn the town, Sir Victor, to keep you 
all this time,’’ she exclaimed, sarcastically, 
as the trio joined the Merton Castie 
party. 

“f have accomplished a great deal,’’ was 
the quiet rejoinder; but the look which he 
flashed upon her warned Miss Vavasour 
tbat he was in no mood to be trifled with,so 
she left bim in peace for the remainder «1 
the afternoon, and gave herself up to the 
society of Mr. Maguire Dodd, 

“That is an excessively pretty young 
lady you have staying with you,’’ remarked 
lady Bliankeney to Mra, Whitworth. 
“What a sensation she would create in 
Londont A Mise Douglas 1 think you 
said?”’ 

* Yes, her father and mother live near 
Oxford; he has the living of Ipsley. Very 
charming people,] believe they are. Maude 
was staying in town Jast winter with her 
auntand my great friend, you know, Mrs, 
Foster. I met her two or three times, and 
completely lost my heart to ber,” 

“And you are not the only one who has 
done #0, 1 should say,’’ replied Lady 
Biankeney, surveying through ber eye. 
wings the group seated at a little distance 
fromthem, and which consisted of ber sec- 
ond daughter, Sir Victor, and Maude, 

“iow sipall the world is!” 1 dith was just 
saying. “ancy your second brotber Jack 
being On board the ‘Lapwing!’ How old 
did you say be is?’’ 

“Sixteen,” answerd Maude. “He joinea 
her last autumn, and they are pow at Ha,i- 
fax. The ‘Lapwing’ is the flagship of the 
West Jndian and North American Squad- 
ron, and we have glowing accounts from 
Jack of all their gay doings.”’ 

‘‘Does he like—I mean, bas he ever men- 
tloned his Captain—Graham is his name?” 
asked Io dith, very quietly. 

* Captain Graham! why Jack is perfectly 
devoted to him; be bardly ever writesa let- 
ter without telling us what a splendid offi- 
cer and good fellow he is,’’ 

“Do you know him, Miss Vavasour?”’ 
— Sir Victor, looking intently at 

sdith, 

Yes,” 

Sbe cast down ber eyes as sbe uttered the 
simple monosyliable, and then said softly 
to Maude: 

“How I should like to know your bro- 
ther!"’ 

Something seemed suddenly tv rise in 
Maucde’s throat and choke her; some subtle 
justinet prompted her to steal ber hand in- 
to bo dith’s, as she replied: 

‘And so 1 hope you will some day.” 

‘The pressure of ber hand was returned; 
and from that moment the two giris became 
Inet friends, 


A week previously Maude would have 
been incapable of divining E lith’s secret 
L6r & BOI) SE ithe joy which had Lat 
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begun to brighten her own horizon, and of 
which she was not yet even wholly con- 
scious, her perceptions seemed sbarpened 
and all the tenderness latent in her nature 
to be expanding even as the rising of the 
sun brings light and warmth upon the face 
of the earth, and opens up to our view 
beauties in landscape and flowers and 
leaves, of which we should have remained 
ignorant but for its reviving and gladden- 
jug influence, 

Sir Victor was the first to break the si- 
lence by remarking cheerfully: 

“He is sure to get on, anyhow.”’ 

“Who?” asked Maude, 

“Why Captain Graham, of course, When 
he was on the East African station, he dis- 
tinguished himeelf very mach in the cap- 
ture of a slave dhow; they had a smart 
tussle for it though, and two sailors were 
killed, Granam’s gallantry on that ooca- 
sion isn’t forgotten at head-quarters, and I 
know old Admiral Sir Charles Tumpson 
has a great opinion of him,and will get bim 
a good berth mpeneae if he can. But, 
nalloal there are tho Wallingtonsbire men 
all out, and as itonly wants tive minutes 
before the stumps are drawn, I suppose tbe 
Zingari will bardly think of going in for 
their second innings, so it will be a case of! 
our moving off shortly. How fastthe time 
bas gone!” 

“A proof that you bave been in pleasant 
company,” said edith, laughing. 

Her spirits bad risén ogain, and she was 
ones more her merry self. Perhaps Sir 
Victor’s remarks about Captain Graham’s 
bravery had had something to do with 
it. 





CHAPTER IV, 
ry\WO or three days after the events re- 
corded in our last chapter, Ida and 
i:dith Vavasour were seated in the for- 
mer’s room, on their return froma Alton 
Hill, talking over Mrs, Green woods tennis 
party. 

Both girls were dressed alike, in white 
embroidered muslin, which fitted them to 
perfection, and showed up the elder’s dark 
veauty to great advantage. 

idith was reposing in the depths of a 
most comfortable arm-chair, placed near 
one of the windows, which commanded a 
fine view of the sloping terrace and exten- 
sive park beyond, bounded by the Malvern 
Hills, 

Her sailor bat, trimmed with an abund- 
ance of white bows, after the fashion of the 
year, lay upon her lap; ber eyes were fixed 
earnestly upon her sister’s face, as if she 
were endeavoring to read her innermost 
thoughts, while the little frown which 
puckered her usually serene brow denoted 
that some slight disagreement had arisen 
Letween them. 

“I cannot believe that you really in- 
tended to bave him, Ida--I cannot, in- 
deed.” 

“There will be time enough for you to 
make your objections, my dear child, when 
he has proposed. I daresay he means no- 
thing, after all,” 

“Well, he couid not have been more at- 
tentive to you than he was this afternoon. 
I:veryone must surely have notloed it. 
Maguire Dodd! My gooduess, what a 
name!’’ 

“tt eounds better than Dodd alone, any- 
how.”’ 

‘Does it?” sarcastically. ‘And then, his 
people! Did you seethem? They arrived 
at the Greenwoods’ this Pn Ma frow 
i vesford,’”’ 

‘*L was lotroduved to both the father and 
mother,’’ 

“By whom, pray?” jaquired Edith, very 
angrily. 

“By their hostess, at iy owu request,” 
answered Miss Vavasour, ‘They are very 
weaithy,’? she added, refiectively, ‘‘Mra. 
Green wood assured ine that they bave not 
leas than between 50,000 and 60,000 a 
year.” 

wa only that one son to inherit it 
all?’ 

“}cvery penny of it has been made in 
trade, the greater part of itinsoap, Apple- 
treesoap! You may see it emblazoned at 
every station, and advertised all over the 
plac’,”’ retorted the younger girl. 

‘*There is no need tor you to be 80 vehe- 
nent; it is a very cleanly article, anyhow; 
besides it is not how the mouey is made, 
but the possession of it, which is the chief 
point in the present dav.” 

“Don’t talk likes that,” cried Edith, 
Springing to her feet. “It is unworthy 
of you, Ida; and I bate such worldly senti- 
mnenta,”’ 

“Your hatred of them will not prevent 
their existence,”’ 

“Let them exist then, but not for you and 
me,”’ 

She crossed the room as she spoke, and 
kneeling down, laid her head wearily on 
her sister’s knee, 

“Ob, lda, Ida!” she murmured, in sad- 
deved tones, ‘surely wealth is not all one 
ougbtto look for in one’s future bus- 
band.’’ 

“You certaihly never sought it, dear, 
when you gave your heart away to Her- 
bert Graham,”’ replied Miss ~Vavasour, 
gently. 

“He is good and brave, though’’— the 
words came with a little sob’’--ahd he 
ivves ine dearly.”’ 

“Yes, | believe he really does; but don’t 
ery, L/-dith, or you won’t be fit to be seen at 
dinner-time, Tell me, what were you and 
Maude Douglas laughing at just before we 
caiue away from Alton Hill?” 

“Why, itis too absurd!” replied Editb, 
raising her head,and smiling even through 





most opposite to them, alternately wavin 

an enormous red fan and helping herself 

plentifully to the Greenwoods’ splendid 
es, sat Mra, Maguire Dodd,” 

“What wasthere funny in that?” 

“Listen tothe end. Both Sir Victor and 
Maude instantly recognized ber an the very 
same old lady who traveled in their car as 
far as Evesford the day they came down 
bere. Don’t you recollect how he nade us 
laugh the evening he arrived with that 
capital description of the vulgar, elderly 
lady, whose appetite was unimpaired by 
the excessive heat?” 

“Yea, I remember; he said she ate all the 
luncheon, while her husband snored in the 
corner,” 

“Exactly. And then they came to stay 
at the Green woods’, and turn out to be the 

ents of the man whom the Honorable 
da Vavasour contemplates accepting!” said 
Edith, tragically. But if she thought to 
move her sister in the least degree she must 
have been disappointed, for Miss Vavasour 
remained perfect!y unruftied, and only re- 
lied, in the calm, even tones so habitual to 
er: 

“Just so; but you must at least acknowl- 
edge, Edith, that hv isan improvement on 
his parents.’’ 

“He is just bearable, They are not,” 

“That is hardly  -erwbelming praise.” 

“I know there is no moving you, when 
once you bave made up your mind,’’ con. 
tinued Edith, disregarding her _ sister’s 
irony. “But I still maintain, Ida, that 
though you have reached the age of six- 
and-twenty, you are throwing yourself 
away if you marry Mr. Maguire Dodd,”’ 

“Should he give me the opportanity, I 
aim not quite sure that I intend to accept 
him; but if 1 do, it will not be the first time 
that the Peerage and trade have been allied, 
Papais by no means rolling in wealth, How 
can he be, with eleven children to pro- 
vide for? and an ancient pedigree only will 
not keep this place in the family. But we 
have discussed the subject enough. Do you 
think, for you are quick of observation, that 
Sir Victor is serious in bis attentions to 
Miss Douglas?” 

**] shouid say he is,’”’ replied Edith, with 
deliberation, ‘‘He spent the whole of yes- 
terday afternoon at Whitworth Court row- 
ing Maude about on the lake,”’ 

“I know, walked tbere and back, and 
stayed for tea, So you are of opinion that 
the unimpressionable Sir Victor Corbet is 
caught at last?’’ 

“Tf am quite sure about it,’’ 

“Why, bas he made you his contidnate?”’ 
asked Ida, hastily. 

“Hardly, but we were talking this morn- 
ing about Maude, you know. Sueand I 
bave become great triends; and from one 
ortwo remarks Sir Victor made,I feel 
pretty certain that 1t won’t be very long 
before be places his fate in her hands.”’ 

“Ah! I thought so,” 

‘What is that sigh for, Ida?’’ said Edith, 
raising ber head quickly. 

“Dia I sigh? Indigestion, probably,’’ 
was the unmoved answer. Then she con- 
tinued: ‘But what was that you were 
saying as we drove home,about Miss Doug- 
las coming nere to-morrow forthe Jubilee 
county ball?’’ 

“Why, I got mother toarrange it all with 
Mrs, Whitworth this afternoon. You see, 
baving lost her uncle so recently, it is im- 
possibie tor her to appear at a public ball; 
and the Colonel! bates dancing, and is only 
too thankful for a loopkole of escape, so 
Maude is to be here in time for tea to-mor- 
row, and Stay tili Wednesday. Sir Victor 
was in a terrible state of mind this morn- 
ing, because she told him yesterday that 
her going was very uncertain.” 

“But Colonel Whitworth would have 
taken her, surely?” 

‘*He cannot be depended upon. Suppose 
he were to get a touch of his ague, then 
good-bye to any ball for Maude, Poor man, 
it would be too cruel to drag him out. But 
there goes the dressing-bell,’’ continued 
Edith, “and I must be off.” 

Up she jumped, then h: sitated, 

“Are you quite sure,” gazing earnestly 
into ber sister’s face, ‘that something isn’t 
troubling you?” 


**Note’en the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh,’ 


were lines which rose to Ida’s lips; but she 
checked herself, and, with a light kiss, 
laughingly bade E.jith dismiss ner foolish 
fancies and begone. 

After her younger sister had left the room, 
Ida went across totbe open window, and, 
leaning her elbows on the sill, gazed ab- 
sently at the prospect before her. 

Terraces and park lay bathed In the even- 
ing sunlight, 

Under the noble trees of the latter the 
fellow deer could ever and anon be dis- 
cerned moving gracefully amongst the cvol, 
green bracken. 

A splendid avenne of limes on the right, 
among which the bees hummed in plain 
contentment, led away to the village, dis- 
tant abouta mile, 

The shadows lengthened on lawn and 
mneadow, and the landscape on the horizon 
assumed a deeper and deeper purplish-gray 
hue as the sun gank lower and lower, and 
its departing rays caugbt,as in a last loving 
embrace, the tapering spire of the beautiful 
little church of Merton, then clothed the 
range of the Malvern Hills with exquisite 
tintaand shades, a robe of momentary 
loveliness, and finally disappeared behind 
a huge bank of gray clouds, which, fringed 
with golden light, remained the soie wit- 
ness of the glory that had been. 

As Ida Vavasour gazed upon this scene 


er tears. ‘“‘Maude was te! ing me that | of beauty and repose, tears sprang into her 
when she and Sir Victor were eating ices | eyes. Tunen, reproaching hersel! for being 
gOlher, under that lovely old cedar-tree | su foolishly weak, she cieuched her hands 


awh, they looked up, aud there, al 


tightly together, and exclaimed aloud 
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“At least I knew the worst now, for 
Edith is not likely to have misunderstood 
him. If Mr. Maguire Dodd proposes to me 
to-morrow night, I shall accept him.”’ 

a ” * _ a * 


The County Jubilee Ball, held in the 
Sbire Hall on the night of the and of 
August, proved a brilliant affair,and was 
pronounced by all concerned to be # com- 
plete success, 

The company, tothe number of nearly 
four hundred, and inciuding almost all the 
leading families otf Wallingtonshire, began 
toassemble in the effectively decorated 
ball-room about ten o’clock, and it was not 
until the early hours of morning that the 
strains of the National Anthem and the 
breaking of the summer dawn warned the 
enthusiastic devotees of Terpsichore that 
tbey must depart, 

The Merton Castile party remained among 
the latest, and none enjoyed themselves 
more than Sir Victor Corbet and Maude 
Douglas, 

Over and over again was Lady Biank- 
eney asked who was the pretty girl under 
her chaperonage, to whom that good-look- 
ing young fellow was paying such great at- 
tention? 

Many a man begged to be introduced to 
her, and departed discointited, because her 
card was already full to overflowing; and it 
was a fitting tribute to her appearance that, 
among such a galaxy of beauty as graced 
the Shire Hall that night, she still held ber 
own and exacted so large an amount of ad- 
wniration. 

The heart of Edith Vavasour might pal 
pitate painfully as the strains of the “‘Doro- 
thy’’ valse resounded through the room, 
and she recalled that it was with Captain 
Grabam she had last danced to ite bewiton- 
ing air; the voice of ber handsome elder 
sister, who ranked that night among the 
belies of the bail,might tremble as she con- 
sented to become the wife of Mr. Maguire 
Dodd; all this, and a still more complete 
knowledge of other people’s troubles and 
misgivings, would have been required to 
mar the happiness of Maude Douglas, as 
the man, to whom sbe now knew she had 
given her whole heart, begged for dance 
after dance, and conveyed, both by word 
and look, the devotion and love which it 
nad fallen to her lot to arouse, 

On the afternoon of the following day, 
Mrs. Whitworth drove over to Lord and 
Lady Blankeney’s for tea, and was occu- 
pied for some time in a lengthy and ccnfi- 
dential conversation with the latter, who 
imparted to her, ‘‘quite as a secret just at 

resent, you know, my dear,” the news of 
Ler daughter Ida’s engagement to the only 
son of the wealthy Maguire Dodd, 

*‘He and bis parents have been over for 
luncheon to-day from the Greenwoods; 
they are immensely rich, and are of course 
supremely delighted at the connection their 
son is making. At first Lord Blankeney 
wasa little inclined to be troublesome, on 
account of the want of lineage, for you 
know, dear, there isn’t a particie of descent 
in their composition. They are nouveaux 
riches, in fact, to the backbone; but then,as 
I pointed out to hii, Jim Maguire Dodd 
(we shall ca!l him Jim; it sounds so much 
better than James) is very passable, both in 
manners and appearance; and it Ida likes 
him, surely that is enough, I aucceeded in 
smoothing Lord Blankeney down at last, 
though he will speak of them us ‘perfect 
musbrooms;’ and really the old ple are 
bebaving 80 handsomely towards their son 
that I cannot regard dear Ida’s prospects as 
otberwise than very bright. It is alto- 
gether quite a matter for congratulation, | 
can assure you. And now,’’ continued 
Lady Blankeney, ‘“‘] must — to you 
upon a subject nearer home. This county 
celebration of the Jubilee will certainly be 
productive of auother engagement before it 
is over, if indeed it has not come to that 
already, for Sir Victor Corbet’s attentions 
to your pretty young friend last night were 
most marked. No doubt you noticed them 
at Alton Hill on Monday; and then he was 
over at your house all Sunday afternoon, I 
think?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Mrs, Whitworth; *tand 
even earlier than that I noticed how mucn 
he seemed taken with Maude. I shouid 
say she was the loadstone which drew him 
into Wallington so early on Saturday last, 
and caused bim to take such a wonderful 
interest in the Cathedral and the Porcelain 
Works.”’ 

“Ah! of course,” said Lady Blankeney, 
with an amused smile, ‘Now l ‘recall how 
persistent he was about accompanying 
Reginald that morning, and how he sat by 
Miss Douglas and Edich the whole after- 
noon at the cricket match. Well, she is a 
very pretty, elegant girl, and will makea 
charming Lady Corbet; and as for Sir Vic- 
tor, my dear, inake yourself quite happy 
about nim. His motper brought him up 
most excellentiy, and he was a pattern 
son, and so be is certain to make a good 
husband.’’ 

“] am very glad you esteem him so high- 
ly, Lady Blankensy,for I should bave been 
sorry indeed if that dear child bad lost her 
heart toa iman unworthy of her. I spoke 
to Maude on Sunday evening, when we 
were returning from baving accompanied 
Sir Victor part of the way here, and she ac- 
knowledyed that she liked 
ingly. 
manners and appearance, You have known 
him some time, | #1 ppose?”’ 


“Yea, for years,” replied Lady Biank- 
eney. ‘His mother was an oid friend of 
inine, and one of the moat delightful wo 
wen | ever met; but we did not see a great 
16a I her 80! imntii ¢ 8 SOCAAO!I n tow! 
and then ne was pe rpet iA y at our 1#e 
80 much sO tbat iny busband declared h 
was after Ida; but that was quite a mistake. 
isthiok he admired ber, but there was no- 
thing beyond, as time has since proved. 





bim exceed- | 
He is certainly very taking, both in | 


Now let us go out upon the lawn, for it 
must be tea-time, and no doubt we shall 
find the whole party assembled there.” 
And so they did, with the exception of 
two, Sir Victor and Maude, who were wan- 
dering about the grounds together, and bad 
forgotten, that such prosaic things as time 


and ene 

But They put in an appearance before the 
latter was quite old; and that social meal 
nm | ended, Mrs. Whitworth carried 
Maude off, with Sir Victor’s whipered part- 
ing words ringing in ber ears, ‘There will 
be no peace for me to-morrow until you 
appear. {hall have much, very much to 
say to you.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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At the Village Inn. 


BY A. BAOH, 








NE day I was about setting off on one 
of my rambles, when a young fellow 
arrived at the inn, where I was stay- 

ing, having had apparently a pretty long 
walk, 

He had started, he said, early that morn- 
ing from the town, purposing to reach his 
destination in the afternoon; but having 
taken what he understood to be ashort-cut, 
he had lost his bearings, a thing people 
often do when they take ‘“‘sbort-cuts,’”’ and 
— found himself some twelve miles from 
t. 

From what he said, however, I found that 
it was not really necessary for him to be in 
Charimont before the next day; and as he 
seemed an agreeable and companionable 
gentieman,! suggested that he should keep 
ie company for the rest of the day, sieep at 
the inn that night, and resume his journey 
next morning. 

This he agreed to do; and my bedroom 
having two beds, it was arranged that he 
should sbare it with me, 

Half an hour’s conversation with my new 
acquaintance confirmed my good opinion of 
his sociavle qualities, and I congratulated 
inyself upon the agreeable companion- 
— I had secured for the better part of 
a day. 

We dined together, and then set out fora 
stroll, returning in time for supper, well 
pleased with each other’s society: at all 
events, was charmed with my companion, 
his light-heartedness and extreme vivacity 
coming asa refreshing and an agreeable 
change after the rather dull company of 
the few villagers whose acquaintance | had 
cultivated, 

A little chat and a pipe followed supper, 
and then, in good spirits, we retired for the 
night. 

As was usual with me, I was soon lost in 
slumber; but after being asleep for what 
seemed a considerable time,I tound myself 
awake and dimly conscious of some one 
moving about the rooin. 

The day was beginning to break, and 
sufficient light penetrated through the win- 
dow-blind t© render objects in the room 
dimly visible. 

My ideas were at first bazr, and no recol- 
lection of my companion crossed my mind; 
hence I concluded that I was alone in tne 
room with this burglar, as I took him 
to be, and I resolved to watch him 
quietly. 

His back was towards me; but he turned 
suddenly, and as the feeble light from the 
window fell across his face, I recognized my 
companion of the previous day, 

His expression was wild and savage, and 
in his right hand he held a large, long 
knife, with which from time to time he 
struck fiercely at the empty air, muttering 
rapidly words of which I could not catch 
the import. 

I am notatimid man, but I must confess 
that a kind of sickly feeling caine over ine 
as it flashed across me that! was alone with 
a lunatic, and that, too, at a time when, 
the rest of the househoid being sound 
asleep, the chance of any belp was very re- 
mote. 

To be alone in bed at night while an 
armed burglar is prowling about the room, 
is bad enough; but when, in place of the 
burglar, you have a madinan, the case is 
intinitely worse; an attack might be made 
at any moment, and without the least prov- 
ocation. 

My wind reviewed rapidiy the incidents 
of the previous day. 1 had noticed no- 
thing in my companion’s demeanor 
which would lead any one to suppose he 
was insane, 

True,I had been struck with his vivacity, 
and rather astonished atthe rapidity with 
which h6 would pass from one topic to an- 
olber; but this bad simply pleased me asa 
trait of originality. 

Through my ba!f-opened eyes and by the 
increasing light, 1 now saw bim suddeny 
pause in bis movements, bend forward,and 
gaze balf eagerly, balt hesitatingly in my 
direction. 

My beart nearly ceased to beat. Would 
he come forward? He advanced quickly 
a couple of steps, his face lighted up with a 
tiendish anticipatory pleasure; then he stop- 
ped for a moment 

Should I spring froin the bed and ruso 
upon him? here was still about half the 
length of the room between us. No; the 


| distance was too great for me to take him 


by surprise, 
He again came quickly forward, stood for 


a moment by the bedside, and then, with a 
savage scowl, the knife was thrown back to 
strike. But before it could descend, I bad 

arted fromm the bed and was quickly 

my left hand grasping bis rig! 

errint 

‘*Madinaa! | hissed as wroed bia 
back warda, ‘“‘drop the knife, 

In another moment we had fa 6a 


he undermost. His leg had caught 
his own bed,and my weight had fo 
back wards, 

ln tailing, his head struck against a piece 
of furniture with sufficient force to stun 
him. I took advantage of this to possess 
myself of the knife, which I had scarcely 
done when he opened his eyes, 

I planted myself firmly; expecting that 
he would renew the struggle; but, to my 
surprise, he burst into a laugh, and at 
length exclaimed : 

“Weil, I have made a fool of myself, I 
mustadmit, 1am no more mad than you 
are; andI am sure [ have no designs 
against your life,however suspicious things 
=v ap . Loose me,and I will ex- 
plain all, although I know that in do 
ing #0 I shali lay myself open to your ridi- 
cule,’”’ 

The laughter was so hearty and the tone 
so genuine, that I complied; besices, I had 
the knife if the worst caine to the worst. 

“The fact is,’’ he commenced, ‘'] am stage- 
struck (don’t laugh at me more than you 
can help). I wanted to Ko on the stage, but 
to tuis my father strongely objected. The 
craze was, however, too strong upon me to 
allow of my quietly giving up the idea,and 
at last the opportunity of realizing my ain- 
bition preeented itself, Near our town isa 
sinall plave where there is a little theatre, a 
poor affair, and visited only + 4 third or 
fourth rate companies, Well, | made ac- 
quaintance with a party of traveling players 
there, and one of their number neving left 
them, it was arranged that | snould take his 
place at the next town they visited, I was 
walking on there, when, getting rather out 
of my course, as you know, I met you. I 
had expected being alone last evening anu 
going over my part in private; but, of course, 
your being with me stopped that. I woke 
very early this morning, and being full of 
anxiety to make sure of my part, and 
imagining you to be fast asleep, as 1 believe 
now you really were at first,l could not re- 
sist the temptation of trying a rehearsal 
sotto voce. In the play, I baveto murder 
my rival in his sleep; and your lying there 
in bed gave such a realistic air to the thing, 
that I could not resist going through my 
part of the play with you asthe rival, see- 
ing you were, as I thought, safe asleep, 
Judge, then, of my feelings when, without 
a moment's warning, you suddenly sprang 
upon me! Surprised and contused, I knew 
not for the moment what to do; but before 
I could collect myself, 1 bad stumbled and 
fallen; and I suppose I must have been 
stunned, for I remember nothing more 
until 1 found myseif on the floor, with you 
kneeling upon my chest, and looking quite 

repared for a deally struggle. Now, you 
bade all,and I hope you are none the 
little adventure than I 


net 
him 


worse off for the 
am?’”’ 

My answer was that I was only too glad 
the affair had terminated in so peaceabiea 
manner, and that my sleeping companion, 
instead of being a lunatic, was only afllicted 
with a mania for the stage. 

I added, that I hoped the incident might 
cure him of the craze, Andsoitdid. My 
companion did not appene on the profes- 
sional stage, though I have often seen him 
to advantage in eps theatricals,and have 
frequently watched hiin rehearse, but never 
with the same uncomfortable feelings as | 
did that night at the village inn, 


eG lee 


A Forest-CLap Citry.—Canals run in 
every direction in Bangkok, the capital ot 
Siam,and are #0 nu:nerous that the Siamese 
are proud tocall their city the Venice of 
the Kast. Houses project over these canals, 
with open balconies, and both sides of the 
river for six or more miles are lined with 
tloating hous#s, used not only for residences, 
but for business, 

People do their shopping in boats, and, 
while a woman sells to ber customer in 
open view—for all houses have open fronts 
—her lazy husband fishes, sitting upon a 
box of goods, and his children bathe and 
awim around the house, Kivers and cang!s 
are always Clled by treight-boata forty to 
sixty feet long, by small pedilar-bvoats, by 
canoes of all sizes, from tén teet, barely 
— amen, uptoa hundred or more 
feet, with fifty or nore paddlers moving in 
state withsoms high ocflicial. There are 
also a large number of siunall steaun-baryos 
in thecity. 

Trees abound throughout the town, many 
ot them of good forest size, Looking down 
fromm a bigb pagoda,one can searcely realize 
oneself in the heartof a great city. The 
ordinary bose is al!most entirely lost in 
the mass of green. Here and there one 
peeps out, looking cool and shaded. Kut 
the lofty snow-white pagodas,tne tall steep- 
roofed temples—rocted in tiles of many 
colors—many of themin gilt—the beauti- 
ful kiogk turrets of the palaces, the gilded 
royal cenotapb,and the white palaces them- 
selves, inake the city frou an eininence 
look like # vast royal garden,with princely 
palaces and Oriental temples nestled among 
ornamental tropical trees. 

— EE - 


A CITIZEN writing about the employment 
of electricity as a substitute for hanginy 
criminals, asks why the same agency ‘is 
not applied to the brute creatures as well, 
toat undergo day by day the most horrible 
agonies to furnish the viands for our stow. 
ache? Is there any reason tor knocking a 


stun it or cutting it bythe neck to bieed 





slowly to death, If science offers the more 
kindly and bu:rnané means in ne of it 
| newly discovered agents? And how tar 
ws and cuts go past their + nus 
- peated heft re the an °° 
6 Dutcher i & 218 a8 @X 
to-day must appeal W) 6ve v ‘ i 
| an appalling Darbar S10) AU ¥ ‘ 
i and benevolent tendencies of our century,” 





heavy animal inthe brain with an axe ww | 





Scientific and Useful. 


GLUB.—To make « strong joint with 
glue, use new glue, and in applying first 
fill the pores of the wood with thin glue 
and let it dry, and then clean off and giue 
at the joint with strong glue. 

DRILL Points.—A workman in the Car- 
son Mint, it is said, has discovered that 
drill points, heated to a cherry red and 
tempered by being driven into a bar of 
lead, will bore through the hardest steel or 
plate glass without perceptibly blunting. 

ELecTRIC WELDING.—The alscovery of 
electric welding has suggested the welding 
together of ends of rails s0 as to make con- 
tinuous rails of 1000 to 1500 teet in length. 
The device would save in wear and tear, 
but would necessitate a special joint to pro- 
vide for the gap of six or seven inches that 
would occur between rails of this length 
under the ranges of North American tem. 
perature, 

Soa PsTonk.—Both in China and Japan 
soapstone has long been largely used for 
protecting structures built of soft stone and 
other materials specially liable to atmos- 
pheric influences. It bas been found that 
ptr soapstone, in the form of paint, 
1a8 preserved obelisks formed of atone for 
hundreds of years which would, unpro- 
tected have long ago crumbled away. For 
the inside painting of steel and iron ships 
it is found to be excellent. It has no anti- 
fouling quality, but is anti-corrosive, 


RirLes.—By means of recent improve- 
ments made in the manufacture ot rifles as 
many a8 120 can now be rolled in an hour 
by one machine, They are straightened 
cooled and bored with corresponding speed, 
and even the rifling is done automatically 
80 that one man tending six machines can 
turn outsix'y or seventy barrels per day. 
With the old — machines twenty bar- 
rels was about the limit of a day’s work; 
but the improved machines attend to eve- 
rything after being once started, and, when 
the rifling is completed, ring a bell to call 
the attention of the workman. 


ARTIFICIAL MorTugrs. — Prematurely 
born and abnormally delicate Infants are 
now supplied with artificial mothers of more 
than motherly tenderness, The apparatu 
identical with the incubator or artificia 
hen for batching chickens, is simply a 
large, sjuare box, warmed by bowls of 
water beneath an inner bottom, In this, 
wrapped carefully in cotton, is placed the 
ona babe, so trail during its first tew 
days tbat the open air would fatally chill 
it. With an even temperature and a tree 
circulation of warm air, secure trom cold 
and dampress, and with careful feeding, 
the infant thrives and rapidly acquires 
health. 


—~ << << = 


Farm and Barden. 


InstoTs.—In using kerosene and coal- 
oil in an emulsion for destroying insects, 
considerable care should be taken to keep 
it thoroughly mixed, If allowed to stand 
even afew minutes the oil and water will 
separate and often considerable damage 
will be the result, asthe oil alone will in- 
jure the trees and plants quite seriously if 
applied to them, 


THe Picgs,—When the pigs are confined 
in the summer they can be advantageously 
used as manuré-makers, Everything that 
can be converted into manure should go 
into the pig-pen, #0 as to permit the pigs to 
work it over and mix all the materials to 
gether. They will also at the same time 
consume much of the material that would 
otherwise be wasted, 


A PoTaTo-BbuG ExTERMINATOR.—A 
resident ot Cartwright, Ont, bas invented 
a machine for catching and killing potato 
bugs. It resembles a wheelbarrow with a 
fan on each side of it, and t# propelled in 
the same way. Itis wheeled between two 
rows of plants from which the fans sweep 
the bugs against a cenjreboard, on striking 
which they tall between two rapidly-re 
volving rollers, and are crushed to #@ pulp. 


FurTukK FARMING,.-~-The farming of the 
future must be gradually contracted in the 
number ot acres. Highercultivation, nore 
remunerative crops, Less bard work over 
broad fields and closer attention to special, 
paying crops on the fields that surround 
the house, More stock, more pasture, and 
plenty of ensilage—this insures the pur- 
chase of less commercial fertilizer and the 
very best results from the contents of the 
barn-yard., 


IMPLEMENTS. —No implement needs bet- 
ter care than those that are costly or dith- 
cult to construct. Some of them are used 
buta short time during the year, such as 
barvesters, They should be well cleaned, 
and every part subject to rust given a 
brushing over with kerosene. If conve- 
nient, ¢xpensive machinery should be cov- 
ered, as during the winter there is always 
an accumulation of dust that does more or 
loss damage to implements 


MaNt Re.—A large English farmer says 
that his manure which is taken trom the 
ttables and piled up in asbed al! winter is 
worth in thespring tour times as much 
a8 that which has been exposed to the 
weatber. This is undoubtedly nearly cor 
rect if the exposure be a bad one, such tor 
Ooxample, as throwing the tmmanure 
Lhe #la 6® window and etting 
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Plain Speaking. 

Whatever people may say to the con- 
trary, (he fact remains that plain speaking 
is neither welcome nor appreciated; it is 
apt to be considered as a liberty if not an 
impertinence, and the recipients of it are 
inclined to look coldly upon the person 
from whom it emanates. 

It is something quite different to advice, 
suggestions, or hints, which are all of a 
more delicate nature and are frequently 
ofiered in a tentative way, the two latter 
being rarely insisted upon; but downright 
plain speaking is of an infinitely stronger 
character, and, however it may be deliv- 
ered, comes upon one as something in the 
style of an avalanche of partially veiled or 
open censure, 

There are people who pretend to admire 
candor, and express themselves as being 
tired of the artificiality of modern social 
lite and its conventionalities, also of per- 
sons who adhere rigidly to both; they add 
that, in contradistinction to such superfi- 
cialities, they yearn for someone who is 
unsophisticated, and not afraid of being 
plain spoken. 

However, this is in theory, for if it be 
came practice in all probability they would 
end by avowing a preterence for the more 
polite, if sometimes insincere, remarks of 
ordinary mortals. 

We may be thoroughly conscious of our 
own failings and shortcomings, but this 
knowledge does not tend to make us tee! 
grateful to the persons who, with sledge 
hammer logic, draws our attention to them; 
for personal remarks on one’s character, 
appearance, or actione is unnecessary, and 
in the majority of the cases ill-judged. 

The candid triend of retentive memory 
and uncompromising speech is somewhat 
trying, even in priva'e. Everyone has 
some sore places which may remain rather 
tender, especially wpen probed, and after 
the lapse of time things are viewed so dif- 
ferertly that a change of opinion on many 
matters is almost inevitable. 

Sull, where there is real friendship, one 
is disinclined to be hypercritical, and will 
take a thing in the spirit in which it is 
meant, without becoming causelcesly an- 
gry. There is so much to be considered as 
to the manner in which anything is said, for 
this often carries more meaning than the 
words themselves, or may bear a different 
interpretation. 

Perbaps relatives are the most aggravat- 
ing of all—not those of the first relation- 
ship, but those more remote. There is a 
broad margin for them, and they are offi 
cious, exacting and intensely critica), very 
often strongly condemnatory, in tact, and 
given to audible reflections and retrospec- 
tion whenever opportunity ofters. 

Buch people are constantly turning up 
unexpectedly, generally when their pre- 
sence is least desired, and claim the recog - 
nition of a former intimacy in the most 
eflusive manner, and then commence to 


draw upon their stock of reminiscenses 
with an amount of accuracy and detai) 
which loses nothing by their additional « 
ring, and ise highly entertaining to any 
visitor who may be present; while at the 





same time they are, or appear to be, won- 
dertully obtuse, and remark, when taking 
their departure, how delightful it is to meet 
again and have « good chat over old times. 
Such persons are not only bores, which is 
very frequently the case, but are often ut- 
terly devoid of tact in addition to other 
failings. 

[tis curious to note how sensitive people 
seem about personal remarks conce: ning 
their looks. Some invite one’s opinion, 
and are dissatisfied if it is unfavorable; 
others dislike any comment; while, if one 
tells some people how well they look, they 
will immediately reply in a lugubrious 
manner that they feel quite the reverse, 
possibly from a spirit of contradiction. 

There is seldom any difficulty about hear- 
ing how oneself looks, especially when not 
showing to the greatest ad vantage. 

Dress isa great subject for candor on 
the part of those who are sufficiently ioti- 
mate to remark on it. One may be told 
that the particular shade chosen is just too 
light or dark, that the new hat or jacket 
does not quite suit, that some garment 
could have been purchased cheaper else- 
where; these are a few only of the possi- 
ble cc mments, 

But it is actions that are criticised more 
than anything else; an omission, a tr.fling 
dereliction of duty, something done or un- 
done which is in reality of no moment; it 
is all these infinitesima] things that one is 
so taken to task for, and retaliation only 
increases the argument. 

There are individuals who never bother 
Oue in this way, but they are rather in the 
minority; it is the officious, dictatorial peo- 
ple with whom one is constantly coming 
into contact, so that one ends by never 
giving an opinion on @ personal matter un- 
less 't is asked for, and then with reserva- 
tion as 8 rule, 

There isa vast difference between hy- 
pocrisy and saying plainly what one 
thiuks, and itis perfectly easy to take a 
medium course, for no one expects entire 
sincerity in ordinary conversation. 

Its not more difficult to keep in with 
people, and take them the right way, in 
whatever mood they may be, than to op- 
pose them in arguments or opinions just 
because they may not thoroughly coincide 
with one's own ideas; and, as a general 
rule, plain speaking is apt to be objectiona- 
ble, and we may rely upon it thatit is gen- 
erally unwelcome and very rarely appre- 
ciated, 

PP. <a o 

Onk half of life 1s admitted by us to be 
passed in sleep, in which, however it may 
appear otherwise, we have no perception 
of truth, and all our feelings are delusions. 
Who knows but the other half of life, in 
which we think we are awake, is a sleep 
alao, Dut in some respects different trom 
the other, and from which we wake when 
we, a8 we call it, sleep. As aman dreams 
often that he is dreaming, Crowding one 
dreamy delusion on another, 

1 Love such mirth as does not make 
friends ashamed to look upon one another 
next morning; or men, that cannot wel] 
bear it, to repent of the moaey they spend 
when they are warmed with drink; and 
take this for a rule, you may pick out such 
times and such companies, that you may 
make yourself merrier for a little thana 
great deal of money; for ‘‘it is the com- 
pany and not the charge that makes the 
feast.’’ 

As if we had an infectious touch, we by 
vurhuner of handling corrupt things, 
that in themselves are laudable and good— 
we may grasp virtue so hard, till it become 
vicious, if we embrace it too straight and 
with too violent a desire. Those who say 
there is never any excess in virtue, for as 
mnch as itis no virtue when it once be- 
comes excess, only play upon words. 


‘locure us of our immoderate love of 
gain, we should seriously consider how 
many goods there are that money will not 
purchase, and these the best; and how 
many evils there are that money will not 
remedy, and these the worst. 





MIRTHFULNESS is in the mind, and you 





cannot get itout. Itis the blessed spirit 
| that God has set in the mind to dust it, t 
| 

| enliven its dark places, and to drive asceti 


cism, like a foul flend, out at the back- 





door. It is justas good, in its place, as 
conscience or veneration. Praying can no 
more be made a substitute tor smiling than 
smiling can tor praying. 

Lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the groundwork of 
a story which engages the passions. Is it 
that we are like iron, and must first be 
heated before we can be wrought upon? 
or is the beart so in love with deceit that 
where a true report will not reach it, we 
must cheat it with a fable, in order to come 
at the truth? 

THe most agreeable of all companions is 
a simple, frank man, without any high 
pretensions to an oppressive greatness— 
one who loves life and understands the use 
ot it; obliging alike at all hours; above all, 
of a golden tenper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. For such an one we gladly ex- 
change the greatest genius, the most bril- 
liant wit, the profoundest thinker. 

A wise man doubteth; a foo! rageth and 
is confident; the novice saith, I am sure 
that it ie so; the better learned answers, 
peradventure it may be so, but I prithee 
inquire. Some men are drunk with fancy, 
and mad with opinion. It is a little learn- 
ing, and but a little, which makes men con- 
clude hastily. Experience and humility 
teach modesty and fear. 

Tue only medicine for suffering, crime 
and all the other woes of mankind is wis- 
dom. Teach a man to read and write, and 
you have put into his hands the great keys 
of the wisdom box. Sut it is quite another 
matter whether he ever opens the box or 
not. And he is as likely to poison as to 
cure himself if, without guidance, he swal- 
lows the first drug that comes to hand. 

But is it not some reproach on the 
economy of Providence that such a one, 
who isa mean, dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy half a na- 
tion? Notin the least. He made himself 
a mean, dirty fellow for that very end. He 
has paid his health, his conscience, his 
liberty for it; and will you envy him his 
bargain ? 

I ngsrect the man who knows distinctly 
what he wishes. The greater part of all 
the mischief in the world arises from the 
fact that men do not sufficiently under- 
stand their own aims, They have under- 
taken to build a tower, and spend no more 
labor on the foundation than would be ne. 
ceasary to erect a hut. 

‘Tuy are the strong ones of the earth, 
the mighty tood for good or evil—thuose 
who know how to keep silence when it is a 
pain and a griet to them; those who give 
time to their own souls to wax strong 
against temptation, or to the powers of 
wrath to stamp upon them thgir withering 
passage. 

Ir any one tells you that such a person 
speaks ill of you, do not make excuse 
about what is said of you, but answer: 
‘‘He was ignorant of my other faults, else 
he would not have mentioned these alone.”’ 


Let us be careful to distinguish mod- 
esty, which is ever amiable, trom reserve, 
which is only prudent, A man is hated 
sometimes for pride, when it was an excess 
of humility gave the occasion. 


Wuen the cup of any sensual pleasure 
is drained to the bottom, there is always 
poison in the dregs. Anacreon himself de- 
clares that ‘‘the flowers swim at the top of 
the bow!!”’ 

It is far trom being true, in the progress 
of knowledge, that after every tailure we 
must recommence from the beginning; 
every failure is a step to success. 


CONSTANT application to pleasure takes 
away from the enjoyment, or rather turns 
itinto the nature of a burdensome and la- 
borious business. 


OS tere 


WITH every anguish of our earthly part 

Lhe spirits sight grows clearer: this was 

| meant when Jesus touched the blind man’s 
ls with clay 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


The practice of throwing bouquets has 
been abolished in the London theatres. 


Electric light in cakes ot ice is a novelty 
for the illumination of ballrooms abroad. 


‘The Fatigue of Public Worship’’ isa 
subject of discussion in the medical press, 


Only 4,808 000 letters found their way 
to the Dead Letter Office at Washington last year. 


A Mississippi doctor believes that the 
common honse-fly isa distributor of sma!lpox and 
other diseases. 


A bright-red waistcoat with conspicuous 
white spots isone of the recent fads of attire af- 
fected by the Prince of Wales. 


There is a movement on foot in New 
York to provide the poor with flowers. This is all 
very well, but how about work and bread 


One Bailey, arrested at Wellsborough, 
Pa., for shooting his wife, is reputed to have mar- 
ried no less than ‘‘a baker's dozen’’ of women, 


Seasickness can be regulated by a sys- 
tem of breathing. One must sit still and breathe 
regularly and freely, according toa fixed schedule, 


The ‘telephone disease’’ has been dis. 
covered, The use of the instrument produces dis- 
order inthe vibratory chambers of the ear, gener- 
ally in the left ear. 


At Waldoborough, Me., recently, John 
C. Weston, while raising the frame of a schooner, 
had one of his teet twisted off by a repe, which 
caught around his leg, 


The Piutes of Lincoln county, Cal., 
stoned an Indian doctor to death because some of his 
patients died. Now they have learned that all who 
died were taking a white doctor's medicine, 


Sham battle flags, tattered and torn w 
represent the real article, are the latest product of 
French ingenuity, and are said to have deceived 
large numbers of curiosity hunters and patriots, 


An English court has just decided that 
railway servantscan not eject persons from trains 
who say they have lost their tickets, the only remedy 
being to sue the passenger for breach of contract, 


The Secretary of an English Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to OUhildren is credited 
with the assertion that many children are murdered 
every year in England to obtain the insurances on 
their lives. 


Atter walking 50 miles, an eloping cou. 
ple reached Pomeroy, Ohio, and were married. The 
bride admitted she felt a little tired and foot-sore, 
but didn’tcare, as ‘‘she was in for getting all the 
romance out of the affair, even if her pa does object 
to the marriage.’** 


The people of Florida have discovered 
that even alligators have their uses, and that they 
are natural scavengers for the ponds they inhabit, 
working up the surpius mud on the river banks, and 
keeping the river bed clear, and thus repairing the 
damage done by the cattle that come down to drink, 


In one apartment of Windsor Castle, 
called the Gold Room, there is stored away gold 
plate to the value of $12,000,000, One piece alone, a 
salver of gold, is worth $50,000, and there is a gold 
candelabrum in the room valued at fully as much. 
It is so heavy as to require the combined strength of 
two men to IIft it. 


In his anxiety to make death doubly 
sure, to use a popular phrase, one Johnson, of Prov- 
idence, recently swallowed sufficient strychnine to 
kill 200 men, after which he informed his wite of bis 
action, She hurriedly emptied the contents of a 
kerosene can down his throat and then summoned a 
physician, The latter thinks Johnson will re- 
cover. 


Students of the earth’s surface will be 
ai ctlous to eee the huge globe that is to be exhibited 
next year in the Champs de Mars, in Paris, It wiil 
rotate properly on an axis, and will be accurately 
constructed on a scale of one-millionth. Even at 
that it will be a tremendous thing, and give consid- 
erable of aa idea of the appearance of the world we 
live on, 


The latest Jersey swindle is that of the 
man who advertised for ‘‘two young men to pose 
for an artist,’’ and required each applicant for the 
position to send 25 cents for ‘‘seven photographs of 
the positions he must practice.’ It is almost need- 
less to say that the pictures never came, and that 
two or three hundred young men have had a rude 
shock to their confidence in mankind, 


During a recent heavy thunderstorm in 
Englanda collier named Bates, who had lost his 
sight by an accident, was being led home, whena 
flash of lightning was reflected on the spectacles he 
wore to conceal his disfigurement, After the peal 
of thunder which followed he complained of pain 
in his head, The next moment to his surprise he 
found that he had regained possession of his eye- 
sight. 


A weather prognosticator and amateur 
artist of Prague has painted a landscape colored 
with the salts of cobalt. These colors are very sen- 
sitive to moisture, and are made still more so by 
mixture with gelatine. With an increasing amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, the blue heavens of 
the picture assume a dirty red hue, and the green 
grassand foliage, as well as the background, etc., 
are also strikingly changed in color. 


The Brooklyn street car companies are 
considering the introduction of an electric tare pro- 
tector. It willbe worked by pressure. Whenever 
a passenger steps on the car afare will be rung up 
on the indieator, aad the conductor will have to ac- 
count for it. Conductors would have to keep news- 
boys and lozenge peddlers off the cars or pay their 
iares, and !f two passengers should step on at once 
the conductor could knock down a fare. 


A Chicago Justice is almost as wise as 
Solomon. Cornelius O'Brien was charged witb 


striking his little child so that he nearly killed it. 
The wife pleaded for her husband; he was drunk 
when he did it, and would not do it sgaltn. **Let 
the child see its father,’’ said the Justice The baby 
aught a glimpse ef the father; then, with eyes start 
ing with terror, it averted ite little head and, witha 
low moan, threw itsarmaaround the mother’s neck 
and clung there, shivering with fear. The child’s 





action caused the father to be beld 
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A RAINY DAY. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTOR. 





The leaden skies are weeping now, 
Their tears dash on my pane; 

The walling winds sweep moaniag by, 
Regretting Winter's reign. 

And my sad heart, its silent tears, 
All vaialy tries to check; 

The cruel rain beats on the graves 
Where lies my fond hope’s wreck. 


Ob! chilling storm! O, shrieking wind! 
Avauat, with all thy gloom! 
Thy icy fingers treese my heart, 
And all its hopes entomb. 
I know the sun will come again, 
With skies of azure hue; 
And I must wait impatiently 
Dame Nature's smiles to woo. 





On the Wall. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HEI'- 
MANN GUNTHER, PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WEISSNICHTWO, 








UNE 12th, 187—.—It was a bappy 

] thought on the part of my triend, Von 
¢? Loetten, to ask me to come here to this 
country-house to finish the studies and 
experiments necessary to what, 1 am 
certain, will some day be acknowledged 
as one of the greatest discoveries of the 
age. 

It is not made yet; that is, itis not yet 
in such a practical form as to permit it to 
be demonstrated to the wurld; but of its 
success I entertain not the slightest doubt. 

It is now ten years since I read, in the 
work of an American physiologist, a state- 
ment which impressed me deeply. It was 
tuat every one of our actions is chronicled 
by a species of photography on the walis 
of our apartments; but that these sun- 
pictures remain invisible to our sight be- 
cause no one has yet discovered the 
chemical substance which will bring them 
to light, as the bath displays those of the 
ordinary photograpber. 

When I read the sentence, the idea 
came to me, not in a meteoric flash, but 
with a slow, regular progression which 
proved its truth—the discovery of this 
substance will be one of the most notable 
of the age, and thou, Hermann Gunther, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Weissnichtwo, art the man to make it! 

Indeed I could not doubt that the 
thought which thus came to me was an 
inspiration, and that the invention of 
which I was to be the oliginator would be 
renowned throughout the world. 

Apart from the value which the scientific 
mind attaches to any discovery, however 
useless, its practical importance could not 
be denied. 

Picture to yourself how useful it weuid 
be in suppressing crime! Would the thief 
venture to steal, or the murderer to slay, 
if he knew that the deed was chronicled 
the momentit was donein an imperish- 
uble aud inetlaceable manner, and that by 
washing the walls of the room where the 
crime was comumnitted with the fuid which 
1 should prepare, the act would be ex- 
posed, and the criminal’s tace made patent 
to all the world? 

I bad been dilating in this fashion to 
Von Loeffen when he asked me to come 
here, and, away trom the bustle and dis- 
traction of University life, complete the 
necessary experiments. 

Karl von Loefien was a college com- 
panion of my own, and though, having 
been a soldier since those days till very 
recently, his knowledge of science is ot the 
slightest, his interestin it is very great. 
He took much pleasure in listening to my 
narration of the experiments 1 had made 
during the last ten years, and rightly felt 
himself a favored individual when I show- 
ed him the walls ot ny laboratory covered 
with stains caused by various substances 
which I bad at different times tried, be- 
lieving each in turn to be the hoped-for 
unveilor of hidden trutb. 

The fluids I had at first tried had tailed 
utterly; latterly the combinations I had 
essayed bait been partially successful; 
none ot them, alas! wholiy so. 

it was hard, even in Weissnichtwo, 
where according to the last University 
census the students barely outnumbered 
the Protessors, to find the seclusion 
necessary for the completion of my 
studies. 

More than once had I been interrupted 
in the midst of some complicated equation, 
by the information thatit was the hour 
when I ought to deliver my daily lecture, 





Gunther of Weissnichtwo, the greatest 
chemist the world had ever known! 

“I sympathize with you,” said Von 
Loeffen. “It is hard to have your work 
disturbed, and your tame postponed, 
because you are tofced to satisfy the de- 
mands of these ignorant youths, whose 
interest in chemistry is by no means so 
profound as to make them worthy of the 
sacrifice. 

“Leave the matter to me. I will find 
some one who will be well content to have 
the opportunity of addressing your class, 
and, meanwhile, you will come with me 
to my country house at Birnenteld, where 
no one will disturb you but myself and 
my daughter Magda, and I promise that 
we shall respect your labors. I shall 
consider myself highly honored if you 
complete your discovery under my roof.’’ 

at Birnenteld, therefore, I am. It is a 
charming house, standing in a large and 
beautiful garder. and surrounded by 
hills covered with orchards and vine- 
yards, 

Inside, too, all is beautiful, trom the 
furniture of the room to Fraulein Magda, 
my host’s daughter, who is the most 
beautitul of all. 

Moreover, all is arranged with a special 
view to my convenience. Von Loetfen bas 
lately added a wing to his house. 

It consists of two rooms, one of which is 
Fraulein Magda’s sitting-room, the other, 
which is as yet unfurnished, is set apart 
for my study and laboratory. I am told 
that [ need not even join the family at 
meals if it inconveniences me, but to take 
ad vantage of the permission thus granted, 
would, I think, be ungracious to my host 
and especially to my fair hostess. 

She is also interested in science, and at 
dinner to-day asked me many questions 
about my experiments. She bas blue eyes, 
and is sympatbetic. 

On returning to my laboratory I felta 
disinclination, utterly contrary to my ex- 
perience, to continue my work, although, 
just before I went to dinner, 1 had been 
about to begin the working of a very 
beautiful and involved equation, in which 
I was greatly interested. 

So I have been occupying myself with 
setting down this short description of the 
circumstances which brought me _ to 
Birnenteld. But I do not consider that 
have wasted my time. When I am dead, 
and my biography comes to be written, 
every circumstance connected with this 
period of the incubation, if I may so term 
it, of my discovery will be read with in- 
terest, and this diary may be of use in 
giving to Herr and Fraulein Von Loeffen 
the credit they deserve for their sympathy 
with me in my great task. 

June 15.—This morning I have not been 
able to do much work, for Fraulein Magda, 
who was in the next room, was singing, 
and her voice distracted me. 

lt is a very sweet voice, and she was 
singing the old Loreley song, which seems 
to recall my youth #0 vividly. It Is very 
long since I joined in singing 


| hardly know the reason wiy 
Thatl should be ev sad. 


That is asong one never cares to sing 
after one has become sad. Those who 
have tasted tire real sadness of life fail to 
see either melody or music in it, and, 
therefore, do not sing about it. 

But Magda sings of sorrow, because her 
own beart is gay. 

As I was saying, the voice took my 
mind from the work I bad in hand, and 
caused me to mekea blunder in the sub- 
atances I was mixing. The result of this 
error was that the compound exploded. 
It was nota very serious explosion; but I 
was not prepared for it, and was standing 
over the vessel which contained the mix- 
ture. 

Therefore, when it blew up, I was 
knocked down, and have reason to be 
thanktul that I met with no more serious 
damage than the loss of my spectacles, 
which were broken. I was unconscious 
for some time, and, when I recovered, 
Fraulein Von Loefien, who had been 
startled by the noise, was bending over 
me, her golden head almost lying on my 
breast, as she listened for the beating of 
my heart, which she feared had stopped. 
She has very pretty golden hair. 

Once upon atime it would have made 
my heart throb fast, however cold and 
dead it seemed, to have had those bright 
locks so near it. 

That was when! was young, and used 
to sing of the Loreley. Now, however, 


end that my class of three students awaited | that I am forty-six, and a chemist to boot, 
my appearance. I only recall the fact that this golden tint 

If they would but have waited a little can be produced by the use of peroxide of 
onger, till the problem which occupied | bydrogen, and that many women cause 
my mind was solved, and ail Europe | their hair to assume that hue by such 
should be ringiag with the tame of méans, 





| Prinz 


But I am certain that the color of Magda’s 
hair is natural. 

When I had recovered, she apologized 
tor baving intruded on me. She had 
heard the noise of the explosion, and had 
feared that I bad killed myself; but now 
she offered to leave me to proceed with 
my investigations. 

Ieaid that I was too much shaken to do 
more at present. 

“Then, Herr Professor,’’ she said, ‘‘come 
and lie on the sofa in my littie salon, 
while Gretchen clears away the broken 
giassthere.”” For the vessel containing my 
compound had broken with the shock, and 
the liquid itself was trickling on the floor, 

I leant upon her arm as she conducted 
me to the next room, for | was too weak 
to walk alone. Then she arranged the 
pillows of the sufa for me, brought me 
wine, and was as gentie and thoughttul 
as an angel. 

It | bad some such one to nurse me 
when I was injured, I sbould not mind 
trying more dangerous experiments than 
any on which I have yet ventured. But 
hitherto when I bave burned myself or 
been hurt in any way in the cause otf 
science, my housekeeper, Lotte, bas only 
looked angry, and muttered: ‘‘Assuredly 
the Herr Professor will kill himself some 
day.’’ 

Poor Lotte! she is an ignorant wowan, 
who knows nothing of science except that 
they who follow it are poor; whereas 
Fraulein Magda understands mucb, and 
appreciates what she does not under- 
stand. 

When I was placed comfortably on the 
sofa I put my hand to my face to readjust 
my spectacles, which I thought might 
have siipped up among my hair, but, lo! 
the glasses were there no longer, and the 
frame was twisted in a manner that made 
it hopeless that it would ever resume its 
tormer shape. 

“I must send for another pair,’ | 
murmured; but Magda said: 

“Are you obliged to wear spectacles, 
Herr Professor? You have such nice eyes 
that it is a pity to hide them.”’ 

I have worn spectacles for fifteen years; 
it would seem strange to go without them; 
yet I must contess that I saw very well 
this morning without their aid. 

‘Perhaps you would like to sleep now?’’ 
Magda went on. “In that case I shall 
leave you.”’ 

“No, gnadiges fraulein,’’ I answered; 
“I do not wish to sleep; but it you would 
be yet more heavenly good, will you sing 
tome? I heard your voice this morning, 
and thought it of a more than nightingale. 
like sweetness.’’ 

Then she sang me many songs, all very 
beautiful; and, strange to say, the music 
no longer disturbed me, but soothed me, 
so that I was able to complete the specula- 
tions on which my experiment was found- 
ed, and to see a flaw in them which I had 
not perceived before. 

1 bave now corrected it, and have no 
doubt that my task is finished, The mere 
mechanical part of it remains, and I may 
have some difficulty in ascertaining the 
exact proportions 0: each Ingredient, but 
practically the discovery is made. 

1 told Magda that her music bad in- 
spired me, whereupon she smiled and 
blushed, saying that since such was the 
case, ] mnust listen toa little every day. 1 
afterwards tried to explain to her my dis- 
covery, but I fear that, not being trained 
in chemistry, she did not wholly under- 
stand it But when I was finished, she 
said in a sweet voice: 

‘Herr Professor, you must be wonder- 
fully clever!’’ 

That was enough. One does not want 
a woman to understand, but to sympathize 
and admire. 


“What a splendid nurse you are, 
Fraulein Magda,’’ 1 said at last. 
“Am I?’ she repiied. “I have had 


practice, you know. I nursed both papa 
and Prinz Eugen when they came home 
wounded trom the war though I was 
only a schoolgirl at the time.”’ 

“Whois Prinz Eugen?’ I asked. 

“Eugen Franzos. He is in papa’s reg- 
iment, and isthe son of an old friend of 
bis. | bave known kim al! my life, ana 
I have always called him ‘Prinz Fugen,’ 
partly because of his name, and partly be- 
cause he is always singing the song about 
‘Prinz Eugen, der edle ritter.’ He has a 
beautiful voice, and he and I sing duets. 
You will very probably seehimsoon. We 
are expecting a visitfromhim. I have not 
seen bim for four years; doubtless he is 
much changed.” 

I do not think 
Eugen, as 


I sha wait to see this 


Magda alls him A 


| noisy young soidier going about the house 


continually singing, will destroy the qulet 


necessary for my studies. 











I have not yet sent for my spectacles; | 
shall try to do without them. The eye, 
like all other organs, becomes weaker 
through being too much preserved, and 
stronger through being forced to act. 

June 25.—My work progresses but 
slowly. There is some pleasure in delay- 
ing the last touch, now that all is within 
my grasp. 

Besides, when I have thoroughly com- 
pleted my work I shall leave bere, and I 
am beginning to find the life very 
pleasant. It isa long time since I was in 
the country; for ten years I had not left 
Weissnichtwo for a day. 

1 no longer confine myself so closely to 
the laboratory. I pass an hour or two 
each day in Magda’s salou, talking to her, 
or listening to her singing. 

Her interest in science deepens and be- 
comes more intelligent. Sometimes I go 
out with Von Loeffen, and ramble among 
tbe hilla 

In the evening we spoke our pipes in 
the porch, while Magda waters ber 
favorite flowers. 

Occasionally 1 help her—that is, I carry 
the heavy watering-pot, for she says, with 
asmile that prevents one feeling any pain 
at the words, that I am too clumsy tor any 
other part of the work, and that I should 
drown one plant and starve another. Yes, 
it is pleasant, but I fear that the end will 
be that I shall be discontented with my 
narrow quarters at Weissnichtwo, and 
with my loneiy existence there. 

1 have never sought wealth, finding 
progress in science a sufficient reward for 
labor, a sufiicient compensation for 
poverty; but now, if my discovery should 

bring me wealth, what changes might not 
follow? 

For the first time in my life I begin to 
regret that I have not devoted my time to 
that species of chemical work which brings 
an immediate pecuniary reward; and yet, 
to have spent all one's energies in invent- 
ing a new dye, or discovering a method of 
using the waste products of fuel! Besides, 
it my discovery is accepted by the learned 
world I shall soon have no cause to com- 
plain of poverty. Fame brings wealth in 
ite train. 

Herr Captain Franzos arrives to-morow. 
I anticipate his coming with no pleasure; 
yet [am curious to see this former play- 
fellow of Magda’s, ot whom Von L.oetfen, 
too, seems to think so higbly. 

June 27.— Eugen Franzos is exact] y what 
1 ox pected—a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man of whose presence it is impossible to 
be unconscious. 

He is polite to me, but is evidently at 
that unfortunate period of life when he 
imagines that his superiors in age are his 
inferiors in wisdom. It is a phase one 
must go through; I have done so myselt. 
He is, however, very deterential to Von 
Loetfen, whom he calls his second father. 

I do not think Magda likes him much. 
He forestalled me in my usual task of 
carryiug the watering-pot last night, and I 
noticed that she did not epeak to bim so 
treely as she does to me. 

Moreover, s6verail times when he ad- 
dressed her, she averted her bead as if in 
displeasure, Considering her evident lack 
of interest in him, 1 think Herr Franzos’ 
manner to Magda is torward, indeed in- 
trusive. 

He was present this morning in the 
sitting-room, when Magda usually sings to 
me, and insisted on bringing out sorue old, 
and, as I thought, uninteresting duets 
which they had sung together years ba 
fore. 

I] had much rather have listened to her 
alone. I believe his voice is counted good, 
but I have always held that a tenor is 
rather an unmanly voice, and usually goes 
with a weak character, I came to my 
study sooner than usual. 

June 24.—Von Loeffen surprises me. 
This evening, as we were watching 
Franzos and Magda, he said, ‘“‘1 venture to 
hope that there may be someone ready to 
take care of my daughter when death 
carries me off. You, Gunther, who have 
never married, cannot guess what it is, 
when a man comes to our age, to have an 
only daughter. I do not fear death tor my 
own sake, but it was the thought of Magda 
being left without a protector that Induced 
me to quit the army. Now, however, I 
begin to think that Kugen will be willing 
to take up my charge, when | drop it, or 
even before.”’ 

“Do you mean,” I asked, ‘“‘that you wish 


Captain Franzos to marry Fraulein 
Magda?’ 

“Tt is the wish of my beart. 

‘(W hethber she loves bi: ? 

Assuredly not but is he t a a 

whom any maiden w i ? 

Iu he? I cannot tell He does not in 
any way strike ime favorably; yet many 
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women might admire him, Bat I do not 
think he has intellect enough to satisfy 
Magda von Loefien. 

I did not rely to Von Loefien’s remark. 
To difler would bave been rude, to assent 
insincere 

June 29.—All ia prepered. In a few 
tmninutes I go lo make my final experiment. 
No, it is no longer experiment; it is proot. 
My attempts on the walle of this room bave 
been bigbly satisfactory; but the public 
exhibition of the power of inv compound 
shall take place elsewhere, The paper in 
Magda’s room seems to me admirably 
edapted for displaying the result of my 
Jabors, 

It is light in color, so figures will come 
out distinctly; and it has not long been 
hung, #0 there will rot be so imany of 
those old pictures which sometimes form a 
confusing background to that last thrown 
on the walla, 

And it pleases ine to think that the first 
pieture which my process shall bring be- 
fore ime should be that of the beautiful 
inaiden whose sympathy has encouraged 
Ine #O mueh, 

June 50,—All 
feld to-day. 

My experiment was perfectly successful, 
and I aim the most unhappy—I mean the 
moat fortupate—of men, 

I sponged the wall carefully with my 
solution, Trembling, I watched, while, 
by degrees growing every moment more 
distinet, two figures reveaied themselves- 
Magda von Loeffen, and, witu his arms 
round ber, Eugen Franzos. While I 
etood gaging at the picture, Von Loeflen 
entered, 


isover, I leave HKirnen- 


“What ta thie?” he exclaimed. “You 
have been experiinenting, and vour ex. 
periinent is thoroughly successful? 1 oon- 


wratulats you; yet Ll think Magda will 
wearos thank you for spoiling ber pretty 
paper, Still, for the aake of science, she 
will forgive you, expecially since her own 
portrait iawo well given. But who is this 
with her? Kugen, surely; but his figure ts 
not so distinct as bers, From tbelir atti- 
tude IT should think that he bas lost no 
time in avaliing bimeelf of the permission 
1 acoorded him last night, and he seems to 
have gained Magda’s consent too,” 

Hitherto I bad stood silent as a stone, 
Now I tried to find ny voice, 

“You wean," 1 said, “that you consented 
to Herr Franzoa seeking Magda for his 
wife?” 

“You, This ia aday of triumph. You, 
he, 1, and, | hope, Magda also, have each 
won our hearts’ desire, We will inake ita 
femtival.’? 

1 would fain have left Birnenfeld that 
instant, but it was not periuitted to me to 
do #o. - was foreed to reusain, and had 
even to listen to Pring Eugen’s congrat- 
ulationson baving succeeded in ny quest 
as well as he bad tn bis, 

“And though I think my prizs is much 
the fairer and more desirable,’’ be said, ‘1 
wili forgive your preferring yours,’’ 

1 preter my prize to his! Ah, did he but 
know! 

I suppose | got through the day suffi. 
cleutly well to escape suspicion, gr that any 
abseonoce of mind I showed was set down to 
absorption in my discovery. 

My discovery! Yous, it is ocomplete— 
perfect I return tumediately to Welsa- 
nichtwo, where | shall write a paper on it, 
which | shall lay before one of the learned 
societies, 

It will be published; all the world shall 
know and acknowledge the value of wy 
research. | am at inst a successful, 
triuimphant ian! 


-—. . ~~ 


Helen. 


Ny DPRLALLIR,. 


Al.b a century ago there lived on a 
| fat in the old town of Edinburgh, 
Helen Marsden, a miniature portrait- 
pucter who was not unappreciated by the 
rualeble, 
' None of the nelghbors knew anything 
+ fulie about her except that she was an 
Logiishwoman; they could not tell where 
she came trom orto whom she belonged 
or in What characters her past life was 
written, 

The littie they did know of ber belonged 
altogether to the present; and in that 
present there was much to awaken in- 
terest, admiration, and coimpassion, Sie 
looked younger than she really was, being 
one of those women who retain a look of 
Kiribood for many years; and there were 
lines on her face, a wisitul look in her 
aweet brown eves, and an air of subdued 
patient sadness about her which told of 
any mournful experiences of a sorrowtul 
post that had left so much pain behind that 
roweot the kindly bearts around yearned 


to cotufort ber, 

Oue belybbor especially, a good motherly 
old lady, with # weakness perhaps for 
gossip, and whose windows looked into 


Miss Marsden's, was determined to get 
acqualnled wilt her, 

lt would do the poor thing no end of 
good, #@he though, to run over sometimes 
and bave a¢ lex and some buttered 
towst with her, not to speak of a little 
cheerful conversaton and a game at 
eoribheage allerwards, to conclude at 
o'clock prec seiy 
Ed aturg ale, 

It was m Vain (lat Miss Maraden, shrink 

wand tilt as & ene ant, tried to 
wi draw 
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aside her palette and brushes, smoothed 
her black curis, took off the loose linen 
wrapper which she wore at her work, and 
went over to Mra, Saunders's in the plain 
worn black dress in which she constantly 
appeared. 

“ras she no other?” thought the good 
lady. “It really seeme eo; and yet, after 
all, it does not matter—shbe is #0 charming 
and has such sweet pretty manners that 
somehow itis only of her that one thinks 
and not of ber dress at all—only of ber and 
of ber bistory. What on #arth oan it be?” 

“Mra. Saunders pondered that question a 
good deal as sbe sat opposite to her pale 
gentile visitor, and poured out the tea for 
her and helped her to toast and cake, 

After the first evening, with its half- 
conscious restreint, was over, and the ice 
a little broken, Miss Marsden often found 
her way to the same friendly drawing- 
roowu, and drank tea, did her best to relish 
the buttered toast and the little piles of 
cakes; and grew really to link the old 
lady's shrewd sensible talk, which was 
never prosy, and sometimes full of interest, 
especially when it diverged, as it often did, 
to her own experiences, to the habits and 
customs of her youth, and to events which 
took place when her pensive listener was 
only # baby in arms, 

Mra, Saunders’s history was a common- 
place one, full of simple pleasures, simple 
trials, and a safe and guarded prosperity. 
The cup was full, but itdid not overflow; 
nor did the widow wish that it should, 
She liked to talk, and, withthe garrality of 
old age, she soon made her silent com- 
panion mistress of all her past. 

In the course of one or two evenings 
Helen Marsden knew how and where and 
when the jate lamented Mr. Saunders had 
died, of the will he had made, the property 
he had left, and the amount of fortune 
whien Janet, the widow's only child, had 
brought to ber lord and master, # prosperous 
merehant in Calcutta, 

Next came a detailed and minute acoount 
of Janet's trousseau; and then 
parentnetically the widow remarked that 
there was something very romantic in her 
daughter's engagement and marriage, 

Her lover was inuch older than she was, 
and a grave, staid. reserved man too. He 
fell in love with Janet, a laughing school- 
girl, less for herself, it almost seemed, 
than because be fanced she was like some 
one whom he had once known ong before 
—some one whom he had loved and loat, 
and whom he fancied he saw resuscitated 
in the smiiing Edinburgb schoolgirl, 

“[T would not have had such poor second- 
rate love if it bad been me,’ said Mrs. 
Saunders, almost crossly. “But it seems 
to me that we inay rear chi.dren, and be 
willing even to lose one’s heart’s biood, 
and yet never be quite to understand them. 
Janet fancied this stern reserved man 
who had not even a heart to give her; and 
it was a good marriage for her, aa the 
world goes, So she married him and went 
to India, and 1 am left to sit Shattering 
here about her to you, uny dear,”’ 

“It is very good of you, | am sure,” said 
the litthe portrait-painter meekly, bring- 
ing her thoughts back to the subject in 
hand. 

Mrs. Saunders did not make any 
iminediate reply; she was searching for 
something In the nooks and recesses of a 
large work-table, and, when she found it, 
she put it down before ber visitor with an 
abruptness which startled her, 

“There—tnat is Janet!” she said, 

lt wasthe portrait of a pale, dark-eyed, 
leughiog ygirl—much such a girl as Miss 
Marsden herself might once have been 
perhaps, when ber pale cheeks had wore 
of roundness and softness in their outline, 
when her grave mouth, 60 straight now, 
had @ pouting smile of its own, and the 
sad eyes Were merry and bright, 

That however was not what she saw 
first; professional even during these rate 
evening holidays, she noticed at the first 
xiance, with # true artistic eye, certain 
faulte inthe drawing and coloring of the 
portrait, and @ want of breath and grace in 
the management of the curling hair, 

Then, and not till then, she saw with 
surprise in the pictured tace before her 
a strong resemb:ance to herself, 

“Well, what do you think of 
asked Mra, Saunders, 

With a slight expression of interest, and 
the faintest possible tinge of color in her 
pale cheeks, she took up the ‘miniature 
again and looked at it. 

“IT tuink,’’ she suid, “that it is like my 
own face, only far—far prettier.”’ 

“No,’’ deciared the old lady emphatically, 
“that 1 is not; although Janet was very 
well in ber way. And now, as my old 
eyes are getting very dim, will you read 
me her last letter, my dear?’’ 

Miss Marsden complied. She had felt 
those long letters which had to be read 
and re-read 80 often quite an infliction at 
first, and then she had come to take a 
Strange interest in them, and in the Scotch 
Kirt on the banks of the Hooghly, so tar 
from her kith and kin, and pining in her 
luxurious bome, longing to win for herself 
the first place in a preoccupied neart—not 
happy, but very brave and uncowplaining, 
never murmuring atthe burden which she 
had rashly taken upon herself, but striving 


her?”’ 





to bear it ineekly, and, aboveall, to prevent 


') it from oversuaadowing and crushing her 
With toasted cheese and | 


mother, 
Thuis unknown Janet, whose silks and 
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faithful heart of the old mother at home. 

To the tender-hearted little 
painter this pathetic drama, played out in 
the sumptuous mansion at Garden Reach 
and in the prosaic, comfortable Scotch 
bouse on the opposite side of the street, 
had an indescribable interest. 

It took her out of herself and away from 
ber morbid brooding over the past. When 
she satat work in her lonely room, in- 
stead of her imagination ling again 
and again a thousand times over those 
youthful dreams which cou!ld never be- 
come realities for her, it centred rather 
in that divided home of which she knew 
so little, in that woman like berself, but 
younger and fairer, whom sbe pad never 
seen, until she began to long for letters 
from Janet almost as much as Mra, 
Saunders did. 

Tie last letter that had come had been 


short, almost constrained, awakening 
vague doubts and anxieties—fears that 
neither of the two friends cared to put into 


words, and yet that neither could forget. 

“We shall have a longer letter by the 
next mail, J am sure,’’ Mise Marsden had 
said; and Mrs, Saunders, whether she 
quite shared in the expectation or not, was 
comforted by the words, and took a 
melancholy pleasure, in the hushed 
twilight of the spring evenings, in telling 
her companion all the sorrowful tales she 
could remember. 

At last the eagerl y-expected mall arrived, 
bringing mournful news for the poor lady 
—Janet was dead, and Janet's child, in 
charge of an ayab, was coming home to 
ber mother, to be cared for as lovingly and 
tenderly as Janet had been, 

Sitting in ber armw-cbhair, Mrs, Saunders 
cried softly to herself, but with no frantic 
despair in her heart, 

“] am going to her,’”’ she said—'very 
Hoon perbaps—even at the longest it cannot 
be many years,” and the thought soothed 
her and made her patient. 

But when Miss Marsden cailed in the 
evening—and sne dropped in aimost every 
evening now—her heart would fill, and so 
would her poor eyes, before sbe recited 
afresh the story of her loss, which she 
always did with much detail, for it seemed 
to comtort her inexpressibly to talk about 
it. 

‘My dear,” she said one evening, turn- 
ing wistfully to ber sympathetic listener, 
“[ do not weary you, do I?” 

‘‘\No,’’ answered Miss Marsden softly; ‘I 
too have known grief—I too am alone in 
the world.” 

When she said that, Mrs, Saunders put 
out ber trembling old band and patted ber 
gently; but she did not speak, as she 
would have done a short tiine before, or 
try to avail herself of the softening in- 
fluence of mutual grief. 

She was too exbausted, too much 
occupied with ber own sorrow, to be 
curious any longer about Miss Marsden’s 
history. 

Then, asthe days went by, the immediate 
pressure Of ber supreme anguish, which 
seeined to change the appearance of the 
whole worla around her, wore oft, and 
common things took their ordinary aspect 
again; life’s every-day duties had to be 
met, life’s every-day necessities encounter- 
ed; there were arrangements to make for 
her new inmate, and Janet’s old nursery 
had to be put in order tor Janet’s child, 
In all these matters Miss Marsden was very 
helpful to her old friend; and, when the 
child did come home—a dark, large-vyed, 
aweet-faced little creature—be took to her; 
it was on her knee that he loved to ciimpb, 
babbling away to ber in bis strange baby 
half-koglish, bhalf-Hindoostanee, 

Of course she painted many portraits of 
himi—portraits in every variety of attitude, 
and with varying degrees of excellence; 
and, in playing with him, laughing with 
him, teaching hitn, the morbid intluencee 
that had long darkened her life seemed 
graduaily to pass away; her grave brow 
and the lines about the corners of her 
sweet mouth relaxed, and she became 
prettier as some of the light-heartedness of 
ber youth came back to her. 

Poor old grandmamtina was left to take 
the second place in Master Toun's affections 
—and she took it not ungratetully; but 
sometimes, when she found herself alone 
at night, after Miss Marsden had gone 
home and the littie ruler of the household 
was in bis crib up-stairs, she would cry 
softly, and feel that it was a little bard 
that she—Janet’s motbher—had not the first 
place in the affections of Janet’s child, 

These little outbreaks of indignation 
were known only to berself, and they 
seemed only to make her tender old nature 
swoeter aud kinder when they were past. 
Sue was gratefully conscious that she owed 
much to Helen Marden, and she became 
more and wore fond of her, 

“It almost seems,”’ she said to herself, 
with a littie sob, “as if Heaven had sent 
ine another daughter in Janet’s place,”’ 

Thus the time sped on, through the 
wartuitn and brightness of summer to the 
colll gray autumn weather, 

Janet bad beea more than twelve months 
in her grave, when one morning the 
Indian mail brought a ietter which, if if 
did not distress Mrs, Saunders, startled 
and discommposed her very wuch, 

Her son-in-law was coming home— 
Janet's busband, whom she bad never 
loved and with whom she had always been 
upon terms of alinost painful constraint. 
dii not show that letter to Miss 
Mar-sden, although she could hear ai ging 


soft!y in the nursery above a merry song 

of old tines to Master ‘| ns benefit: she 

mauaged t get through it herself with 

Her eyes, aud t sbe went | 
Vay ierown room, and there, slowly 

aid painfally, wrote a dutiful letter in re 

t Aa k ~K bin to come and stay with 


rtrait- 





| all, but in due time and 


l ; 











her when he reached Edinburgh, 

This invitation he did not accept, to the 
poor old lady's great relief; but he came to 
see her and his boy as soon as he arrived, 

“I knew be would not fail to do so, my 
dear,’’ she said to Miss Marsden, on the 
evening after the dreaded visit; and as she 
spoke she put up her wrinkled old hand 
and wiped away the tears that rolled down 
her furrowed cheeks, “‘He always does 
what is right; be is a trustworthy man, but 
not lovable—ob, not at all—not the lesst 
like the man I fancied my Janet would 
have chosen!”’ 

Then there followed a flutter of exuilta- 
tion and pride. The Indian merchant 
was a clever as well as a prosperous man, 
he was an authority upon most things that 
came under his notice, and he was to give 
a lecture on something or other connected 
with [ndia which she did not quite under- 
stand, 

Would Miss Marsden go with her? Miss 
Marsden hesitated for a few moments; she 
was very busy, and, as sbe was not in the 
least curious or excited about Mr, Smith, 
she was more than half inclined to say so, 
when the — look in the old lady's 
eves, fixed so eagerly upon her, conquered 
her resolution. 

*] will go,” she said, feeling that it was 
a duty she owed to her dear old triend, 

On their way to the hall where the 
lectures was to be delivered she thought 
neither of Mr. Smith nor of Janet, lying far 
away in her quiet grave, nor of Janet’s 
mother by her side, nor of Janet’s little 
son, whom she had left a quarter of an 
hour before in the rosy sleep of healthy, 
happy childhood, 

Although asa rule she thought but little 
of her own aflairs, on that particular even- 
ing her mind was full of thoughts of her 
work and ber last subject, a lady who was 
neither young nor fair, and the expression 
ot whose withered features she had had 
difficulty in catching. 

W hile they were sitting in the bal! wait. 
ing for the appearance of the lecturer, she 
was thinking of this, and wondering 
fretfully if her skilfulness of hand and 
correctness of eye were leaving her—think- 
ing not at all of what was going on around 
her—wbhen Mrs. Saanders touched her 
arin, and whispered— 

“There be is!’’ 

With a startled air, as if she had been 
suddenly roused trom sleep, she turned 
and with careless indifferent eyes looked 
towards the platform. 

Then suddenly, at the sight of the 
lecturer, with a wild shrill cry she sprang 
to ber feet. 

She tried to speak, but her voice failed 
her—only a hoarse guttural cry caine from 
her pale lips; and wich a gesture of despair 
she threw up her arms wildly, and then 
fell down in a swoon, 

She was removed immediately; but it 
was more than an hour before she could 
be taken home; and then it was not to ber 
own house, but to Mrs, Saunders’s that 
they took her, and laid her on the couch in 
the pretty drawing-room, while Mrs, 
Saunders, having done all that was 
necessary for her comfort, sat beside ber 
ber, wiping her old eyes from time to time 
—for ehe was very much agitated and 
strangely exercised in her mind. She 
kept saving to herself almost incessantly in 
an undertone— 

‘He is a trustworthy man, if he is any- 
thing. Ob, yes, surely he isa trustworthy 
man; and my Janet is past trouble and at 
rest!’’ ' 

From time to time she looked wistfully 
down at the gentile face which bad become 
so dear to her, but it was, as it had ever 
been, like a closed book; she could only 
see that it was strangely changed—vivid 
emotion had transformed it, as if by a 
miracle. 

The passionless calm which had been its 
distinguishing characteristic was gone, the 
sweet sad 6yes were gleaming with a wild 
strange light, and in the pale cheeks there 
was a feverish flush of color that changed 
atevery sound, while e6very passing foot- 
step on the pavement outside made Helen 
treinble, 

Oh, how long those two hours seemed in 
which be did not come, and, oh, how 
strange itall was to Mrs, Saunders when 
he did come at last! 

He was not the stately, proud, cold man 
he had always appeared to her, but eager, 
excited, bending forward, as if he would 
rush headlong into the room. 

He did not notice her at all; she was only 
of secondary importance—she belonged to 
Janet and bis marilage of convenience, 
not to the passionate past, the memories 
of which were overmasteriog him now. 

So the old lady thought; and a momentary 
pang of jealousy pierced ber heart. He 
bad eyes Ouly for the pale lovely figure on 
the sofa; It was to her he went, and, throw- 
ing bimself down upan Lis knees beside 
ber, he clasped her haad in both his own. 

“Helen, Helen!’ he cried, in a voice 
shrill with excite.nent and hope, 

He thought only of her, saw only her; 
but she had caught a glimpse of poor Mrs. 
Saunders’s perplexed face, and, springing 
up from the sola, grasped her banda, 

“We loved each other in youth,’’ she 
suid breathlessly; ‘‘we were onein heart 
and soul, Now we meet after years of 
hopeless separation; it is as though he 
were given back to me from the dead. 
You un erstand?’”’ 

Mrs. Saunders 


did not understand at 


aller Many expia- 
nations it was made plainto her. The two 
before her bad been en 
in Helen's girl bood 
were pv r 
India in quest of fortune. 

The in which he sailed had been 
at with all on board, as was supposed; 


aged t> each otber 
be‘ore, buat 


resolved to 


Loey 


go to 


my 
iit 


and nad 
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but he and three others had had been 


sav . 

Meanwhile the aunt with whom Helen 
lived bad died, and, alone in the world, 
almost broken-hearted at the loas of her 
jover, she bad wandered forth from the 
home of her childhood, with every tie 
broken that bad once bound her to her 
tellow-creatures, 

“J must bave died, William,” she 
sobbed, “in that dreary time—yes, I am 
sure I must have died—if it bad not been 
necessary for me to work, and if I had not 
found work which I could ao,’’ 

lt was a simple story—straightforward, 
and without complications; and Mrs, 
Saunders, ten | heard it, went up stairs 
to her grandcbiid’s nursery, and left the 
two alone, 

They bad their plans to think of, their 
future to talk about; they did not need ber. 
They bad taken up the thread of their life 
where it had snap so suddenly; and 
they found it marvellously easy to do so, 
for tbeir bhearte had never ceased to 
beat in sympathy with each other. 

“We have dropped out of the account— 
Janet and I—and she is in her quiet grave; 
so, after all, itia only me thatit is bard 
upou,”’ said good Mrs, Saunders to bereelf, 
as She stooped over her grandson’s cot. 
From the moment she understood the sit- 
uation clearly she had seen bow it all must 
end, and, although she cried a little, she 
| was glad, and did not regret thatshe had 
| gone out with noiseless step and left them 
| «alone, “She will be bappy,’’ she said to 
| herself, with a sob; “and I can say from 
my heart, ‘Heaven bless her and make her 
so!’ although she is to fill my Janet’s 
place,” 
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Mount Mystery. 





BY J. CASSELL. 





Rica. 

There were six of usin the party, 

ail young fellows with little or no ex- 

| perience,and when we realized our sit- 

| uation we were in despair. 

| When we started out from the coast it 
| 
| 
| 


| ] & were lost in the heart of Costa 


seemed to us that it would be a regular 
frolic to spend acouple ef weeks among 
the mountains in the interior. At the end 
of that time the brig Pacific would be 
ready to depart, and we could then resume 
| ourjourney to San Franscisco, 

The captain of the vessel endeavored to 

| dissuade us. 

“The natives are not likely to bother 
you,” he said, ‘*but very little is known of 
the country beyond the mountains. 
Strange tales have reached my ears, and 
although I am as fond of adventure as 
anybody, the trip would not suit me.’’ 

e laughed at the old sailor. We were 
| well armed and afraid of nothing. 

‘It is all right,’”’ I told the captain; *‘with 
| proper caution there will be no danger. 
| We may make valuable discoveries and 

become famous explorers, It is time to 
unveil the secrets of this wonderful land, 

| and it is nonsense to be trightened oft by a 

| few sailors’ yarns.” 

The captain shook his head and said no 

| more, 

We completed our preparations for the 

| trip, and early one morning started off in 
the highest spirits. 

When the discovery was made, after we 
had been camping out for about a week, 
that we had lost our way, it appeared to 
muddie our heads, 

Various attempts were made to head 
towards the coast, but in every Instance we 
were compelled to return disheartened and 

| uncertain as to our course, 

The few natives encountered in our 
wanderings were unlike those along the 
sea board. 

They were light-colored, bandsome, and 
active, and tied at our approach, refusing 
| to bold any communication with us. 

One evening we camped on the borders 

| of a lovely lake under the shadow of a 
frowning mountain. 

“There is something queer about that 

| imountain,’? remnarked Walpole, the only 
Sailor in our party. 

“Queer!” I replied, cautiously. ‘Every- 

thing is queer in this peculiar land. What 

is It about the mountain tnat strikes you?”’ 

“While I have been resting here,’’ said 
Walpole, who was lazily reclining on the 
grass, “‘] have been using my eyes. The 
inountain is 48 steep on this side as the face 
of astone wall. If it is tbat way all round 
the top it must be inaccessible,”’ 

“Weil,” I answered, ‘‘who wants to 
climb to the top?”’ . 

‘I do, for one,’’ responded Walpole. 
“The luminous cloud of vapor round the 
summitand reaching down the sices is a 
| Strangething, Just watch it foramoment.”’ 
{| 1 looked upwards at the precipitous 
mnass of rock, 

Tue cloud was etationary, and looked 
more like steam than anything else, 

“Occasionally,’? said my companion, “I 
| see birds fly out of the cloud, and after 
| circling about for awhile they always 

return, Then, if my ears do not deceive 
ue, and they are keen ones, I can dis- 
tinguish various voices all coming from the 
directton of the cloud.” 

“Why, nan, you are losing your senses,’’ 
l interrupted. “If the summit 18 inacces- 
kible, what can there be up there to make 
4 noise?’ 

“Birds at least,’’ said the sailor, with a 
Sinile, “Il can swear to seeing birds. I 








feveral-times in the last half hour I have 





eard the clang of metal and the sound of 
Lutan voices,’’ 

He in right, said Hinton, another 

méeéuiber of our party “I have heard the 





jon’t know what else may be upthbere, but | 


oo sounds, but I didn’t like to mention 

“Why not explore a little?” 1 suggested, 
indifferently. 

To my surprise everybody agreed. Tne 
men were tired roaming about aimlessly 
with disappointment at every turn. They 
were ready for anything fora change. 

In the morning two men st in one 
direction round the base of the mountain, 
while two went in the other. Their plan 
was to proceed until they met, and then re- 
turn together. 

I remained with one man at the camp. 
Others might investigate Mount Mystery, 
as we calied it, but I feit toe fatigued for 
such an effort. 

During the day we lounged about and 
watcbed the cloud-wrapped phenomenon 
before us, More than once f{ heard a clat. 
ter apparently in the upper air, and once or 
twice I was sure that I heard voices, Evi- 
dently Mount Mystery was a good name for 
this freak of nature. 

Late in the afternoon our comrades re- 
turned. They had walked ali day, cover- 
ing many miles, and they learned nothing 
except that the mountain presonted the 
sane perpendicular, wall-like sppearance 
all the way round. 

“At one place,’”’ said Hinton, ‘‘we saw a 
tolerably large streain of water trickling 
down the sides of the rock. So there is 
water up there, and it may be that the 
whole surface 1s productive and inbabited.’’ 

‘You forget,’’ I objected, ‘that it is iim- 
possible for any living thing except a bird 
to get up there.”’ 

“Of course I don’t attempt to explain it,”’ 
said Walpole; “but it is possible that ayes 
ago the mountain sloped down, at least on 
one side, An earthquake or landslip may 
have left it in its present condition, with a 
whole tribe of people stranded there among 
the clouds. I don’t say it is so, but that 
may be the way of it.’’ 

Night came upon us again and we were 
giad to rest, 

‘*What is that?” 

Hinton was standing over ine pointing to 
the mountain. 1 was wide awake in a imo- 
ment and listened intent! 
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High above the earth I heard voices sing-.- 


ing what seemed to be a barbaric chant, 
Mingled with the voices I could hear the 
clash and sonorous peal of musical instru- 
ments, 

“What do you say now?” asked Wal- 
pole, coming up. 

Every man in the camp was awakened, 
and we spent the greater part of the night 
listening to the marvellous concert in the 
clouds, 

The dawn of day found us looking at 
eacl: other with pa:e faces and anxious 
eyes. 

“Shall we break camp and move?” | 
asked. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” replied Walpole. 
“Give me one more day. I have tound 
out something this morning that may lead 
to a great discovery. Down there by the 
lake there is what appears to be a streak 
of moss running in a zigzag fashion up the 
mountain. Well that moss fringes and 
partially conceals something like a rough- 
hewn or perhaps a natural flight of narrow 
steps winding round up the wountain, I 
am confident that a sailor like myself 
could manage to ascend a consi:!« rable dis- 
tance, and 1 am going to try it.”’ 

We raised « unanimous protest, but 
Walpole was obstinate. 

“7 will take off my shoes,”’ be said, ‘and 
by crawling on my hands and knees spd 
by hugging the face of the rock it will be 
safe,’’ 

There was no way of talking him out oi 
the notion, and as be gould climb like a 
cat we ftinally agreed to let him try it. 

It was slow work after the brave fellow 
bad got fairly started, and we watched him 
in breathless suspense, 

He crawled at a snail-like pace, never 
looking down, bat keeping his eyes fixed 
on some point above, 

Two or three of the men made a terrible 
effort to follow him, but svon had to re- 
trace their steps, 

The pathway was 80 narrow that only 
the most expert and surefooted climber 
could make his way. 

lt was midday before Walpole reached 
the edge of the white cloud or inist. After 
that we lost sight of hitn. 

How far was he froin the summit after 
he entered the cloud? Wo: ld he be able 
to proceed? Would he return alive? 

6 asked @ach other these questions as 
we waited for the result, 

It was perhaps an bour after we lost sight 
of Walpole that we heard a cracking yrind- 
ing noise, 

We looked atthe mountain and to our 
unutterable horror saw great fraginents of 
granite falling over the mountain side; car- 
rvying with them the last vestige of the*steps 
by which our poor friend had ascended! 

The debris rattled down into the lake, 
leaving the wall perfec ly upright and 
even, without the slightest projection tw 
which anyone could cling. 

As the sound of the talling rocks died 
away we shouted tne name of Walpole, If 
he heard us in the luminous inist above he 
inade no reply. 

We spent one more night of anxiety and 
suspense at the toot of Mount Mystery. 
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spare one from the earth below who found 
his way into their midst, 

The tumult on the mountain lasted till 
daybreak, There was nothing tol e gained 
by delaying our departure, and it was with 
a sense of relief that we marched off, hop- 
ing this time to reach the coast, 

It would be tiresome to relate the story 
of our triala, We made our way to the lit- 
tle port where the brig awaited us, and told 
the captain all about the tragic adventure 
of Mount Mysiery. 

“I dreaded something of the kind,” said 
the old man. “Do you know that this 
mountain has figured in our sea stories for 
more than acentury? Ido not believe in 
anything supernatural, but I do believe 
that if any explorers can reach the top of 
Mount Mystery they will find a tribe of 
people who, with their ancestors, have been 
cut off from the rest ofthe world for hun- 
dreds of years, As for poor Walpole, it does 
not matter whether he is Ilving or dead, 
He is dead to the world. He will never get 
out of that big white cloud and find his 
way to the plains below.”’ 

So we sailed away in the Pacific, and 
from that tay tothis [ have never heard 
anything further from the :nysterious land 
in the luminous cloud, 
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PRINOIPLES.—To get rid of evils is not 
to hack at them but to choke them out. To 
kill weeds, sow wheat. Shakspeare says in 
King Lear, “Though the wisdom can rea 
son it this and thus, vet nature finds itsel! 
scourged by the sequent effects.” Argu 
ments and prools have little effect in stem 
ming vice and promoting good unless they 
go to the very heart and core by tearing 
out the cause. Morality does so much in 
doing good as in being good in thought 
and intention, then the result will be of 
our seeking and aim as the pure internal 
teelings whicb inspire us. alt society, #0- 
cial, political and religious, must be based 
upon substantial and durable principles, 
embedded and rooted in our nature, heart 
and mind in unison, and working as one 
harmonious whole, growing with our 
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growth and strengthening with our 
strength. 
The present age is progressive, shaking 


off the shackles of the stationary past and 
advancing to the future in earnest pursu- 
ance of improvement, unchecked or un- 
shame by any retarding process, To brave 
the formidable opposition of power and 
wealth, to fight the up-hill battle for prin- 
ciple ot right and duty; to embrace con 
victions with firmness and cling to them 
unwaveriug when the tempest howls; this 
is true courage and manliness of character 
wortby of esteem and commendation. The 
present is crumbling beneath our feet at 
every step, and we are borne resistiessly 
on towards the future—that unknown and 
ineflable condition that stands like some 
terrible apparition within the shadows. 
We must meet it like men, and learn trom 
the past the faith and hope that actuated 
men of all ages to the performance of great 
achievements tor the extension ot civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of humanity. W.L. 
——<==> + > 


Is tHE MOoN Preor.iED?—Up tothe pre- 
sent time we have remarked nothing on 
the moon’s face which leads us to suspect the 
existence of a thinking bumanity ip that 
sinall celestial island. Nevertheless those 
astronomers who specially obse-ve our sa- 
tellite, and whostudy all its singuiar aspects 
with attention and preservance, are gener 
ally of the opinion that the planet is not so 
dead as it iooks, We must not forget that 
ip the present condition of optics it is ditt 
cult practically to apply to the study of tue 
noon # Inaguifier superior to two thousand 
tines, To see this world two thousand 
times nearer than it isin the sky is only to 
bring it within 45 leagues, 

Now what can de clearly distinguished 
at a distance of 145 miles? An army on the 
warch? A great city? Perbaps; but it is 
very doubtiul, It 16 certain that enigmati- 
cal vibrations are going on on the surface 
of the moon especia!ly in the arena of the 
circle of Pilato. Itis also certain that the 
lunar globe, forty-one times sinaller than 
the globe, and eighty-one times less heavy, 
6xercises upon its sur'acea weight one-sixth 
as great as that which existe on the surface 
of our planet in such @ way that an atimos- 
phere analogous to that which we breathe 
would be six times nearer dillioult to per- 
ceive from here, 

There is, therefore, nothing surprising in 
the fact that this neighbor should differ so 
greatly from ours. If you look at the earth 
jrom @ balloon which is four or five thous- 
and feet high, our planet appears deserted, 
uninhabited, silent as a1 luswiens6 cemetery 
and anyone returning from the moon in a 
balloon might reasonably wonder, even at 
that sinall height, whether there were atil! 
people in America, and what had becoine 
of the roar of Philadelphia. 
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OIL ON THK WATERS.—The sponge fish- 
ere of Fiorida make great use of oll for the 


| purpose of calining the surface of the water, 


During the greater part of the year the 


| slight rippleon the water Is easily over- 


There was absoiuiely no hope of ever | 


seeing our lost companion again, but we 

could not tear ourselves from the place, 
For the last time that night we heard the 

ringing songs and triuuiphant music in the 


cloud, It seemed wilder, louder wore ex 
ultant than before. 

“They are rejoicing said Hint 
‘ever the apture r eati Wa 
i e,’ 
| ° 

lid not doubt il il was ! k ¢ at 
i these strange® Gweilers 1 th a “ 


co.ue by that time-honored device, the wa- 
ter telescope. 

By the aid of that instrument the fishers 
easily discern the sponges and hook therm 
up from the bottom. Sut it sometimes 
happens in the spring that the roughness of 
the sea prevents the use both of hooksand 


telescopes, [hen the sponger throws a 
| apoonful of oi! upon the waves, which pr 
juceg acalin about bis boatas iong a4 he 
eares to drift about wit! it. The ol pre 
ferred by the spOng' re for this pur [xe ~ 
irae Snare 
~ ro ca a ir hie 
, la eafa at ro very On 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Londerers are amused by the seeeapenee 
in the streets of a pony-trap in which are 
dogs ot every kind and size, ranged tier 
over tier on a raised foundation, and each 
dog hasa biscuitin his mouth, The dogs 
are stuffed, not with biscuits. but by the 
skill of the taxidermist. Itisa clever ad- 
vertising medium tora new kind of dog 
biscuit, but the best advertisement of all is 
a splendid Newfoundland wearing a sad- 
dilecioth, announcing that he lives upon 
the said biscuit, 


Count Andor Szecheni at Buda Pesth, 
taunted Herr Wabrmann with being a 
Jew, and in a duel that followed was se- 
verely wounded, After he bad been ex- 
pected to die for six months he got well, 
and they were both but on trial. The 
Count’s lawyer alleged that it,was an iionor 
tor any one to come in contact with one of 
the Szechen! family, and the public prose- 
cutor promptly rebuked him, declaring 
that nowadays nobody was noble by birth, 
but only by work and knowledge. The 
count was sentenced to one month's impris- 
onmentand Herr Wahrmann was let go 
free, 


The wife ot a New York carpet desler 
went out the other sfternoon to cail on 
some neighbors, leaving her nine-months- 
old baby asleep in a erib, with a rubber 
tube attached toa milk bottle in its mouth, 
When she returned she found portions of 
the bottle lying about the floor, During 
the night the baby was taken ill, and a 
physician who was called in discovered a 
small piece of glass in its mouth and later 
said that several pieces had passed down 
the larynx. Subsequently the little one 
died in great agony. It is thought that the 
infant broke the bottle on the edge of the 
crib, and, placing the broken neck in its 
mouth swallowed the pieces of the broken 
bottle, 


A native patriot is said to bave a remark - 
able umbrella. The handie is made from a 
piece of the Charter Oak, In which is set a 
fragment of Plymouth Rock; the stick is 
made from a branch of the elm under 
which George Wasbionton formally as- 
sumed command ot the forces of the re- 
volting colonies; the ferrule is made trom 
filings from one of General Cirant’s sword 
scabbardas; the cover is composed of part of 
the green lining of a coat that once be- 
longed to Asron Burr; the ribs and springs 
are nade trom part of a steel gun which fell 
into the bands of tne revolutionists at the 
battle of Brandywine; and into the sides of 
the bandle are sunk eight brass tablets, 
made from the coat buttons of as many 
celebrated revolutionary generals, 


There is scarcely any article of domestic 
use concerning which persons will not be 
surprised when they are informed as to the 
extent of its use, The number of cork- 
screws is a case in point the tgures of 
which may appear decidedly antagonistic 
to the total abstinance cause. Thus one 
firm made, in one year , 150,000,000 cork - 
screws from a curious automatie machine, 
which discharged a finished corkscrew in 
about thirty seconds, These corkscrews, 
however, are made in # great variety of 
forms on purpose to meet the different 
tastes and uses Of various persons and na 
tions: One of the most peculiar of thein be- 
ing the lett-handed corkescrew, of which 
the first one was made for «a lett-banded 
nan; and they are now kept constantly in 
stock, 


The (Jueen of houmania is having built 
at her country residence «a boudoir wherein 
to devote herself to literary composition. 
It is constructed of reeds bebind which is a 
high hedge of roses running all around, 
with niches in whicu covered caves conta'n- 
ing nightingales are to be placed. There 
isa fountain andatiny cascade with per 
fumed water. In the middle of this cham- 
ber (the floorot which is covered with a 
thick soft carpet of green tur!) is a mossy 
bank and @ block of polished marble, cov 
ered with moss and terns, which is hewn 
inthe torm of a desk and here the (Queen is 
to indite her poems, and when @xhausted 
by her labors she can repose herself in a 
most luxurious hammock, suspended by 
golden cords, which hangs on one side in 
close proximity to the nightingsles and 
the taliing waters. 


A Down East boy who became suddenly 
possessed with «a desire to develope his 
muscle, sought advice as to the best meth- 
od to pursue, and was directed to swing 
andian clubs beginning with # light pair 
and gradually increasing the weight as he 
became stronger. Asthis would necessitate 
the purchase of several pairs of clubs, which 
he could Lil efford, he hit upon the follow- 
ing scheme:—He was the owner of two 
pups, which, though #upail in size, pos- 
nossed to «a remarkable degree the tenacity 
of,rip tor which the bulidog is #0 justly 
celebrated, He easily taugiit each of there 


to tix his teeth in the end of @ #imal!l stick, 
and then taking one of the eticks in each 
hand be waved them about his head i: 
some Of the simple movements, Ax the 
dogs grow his strength increased, and now 
be nay be Been In easy promt ‘ erlorming 
ail the gwyrati ns of an ex] i 
tw woode hin 
4 
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PUSSY'S SECRET. 
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lighted about Miss Tabby Molrow. Her 
n, and her whis- 
of all was sbe 


de cata were excited and highly de- 


eyes were bright 
kore were clean, and 
amelt of sardine. 

So they tollowed ber making a row of mi- 
ew, and ini-aw, and injow—and with many 
a call they went up on the wall, black cats 
and gray cate and kittens and all, to make 
friends with Miss Tabby Molrow. 

She had a secret—that was plain; it made 
her “mew, it gave ber pain. She shook 
her bead and wept and said: ‘‘It's very aad, 
they will oh a for I can only put In my 
paw. Nobody knows what my trouble 
ineans, but I have got a besutifal box of 
sardines, and I can only put my paw 
through a hole with an edge as sharp as & 
saw. I grasp it, and rasp it, and pick It, 
and lick it, and | walk aroond it and smell 
it all over, but it’s almost a pity I ever saw 
it, when there's only that one Ilitle bole in 
the oover.”’ There was the secret you know 
it now that drew tears froi tie eyes of Tab- 
by Molrow. 

She never played, she never purred, she 
had not the heart to go after a bird, yet the 
other cata followed wherever she atirred; 
for everyone saw ehe wassucking her paws 
and her finger tips, and then licking her 
lips. 

You may not know that when you go, at 
night, to bed with a sleepy head—when 
suimimer-thine is warm—the cata go out to 
garden parties, and sing together ‘Yo ho, 
my bearties!"’ and walk about arm-in-arin, 

They bave concerts, dancing and boxing 
too—a general wort of how-do-you?—boid 
public mneetings on (he wall—have what a 
tribe of Indians call “a grand pow-wow.’’ 
It may be nice tor puss; it’s hardly half #o 
nice for us, lo lieawake with such e row 
arvund, 

The noon was out; the man was in—eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and chin. 

The night, was so bright, "twasthe love- 
Hiest sight, and one could see to pick up a 
pin; #0, at you nay suppose, one could #66 
pretty soon the eyes and nose of the man in 
the moon, 

No one could sleep, no one could reat, the 
tom-cats all were out in quest of Tabby 
and they prowled the walls with tnost heart- 
rending squalls and calla, They sang the 
melodies Known to cats; they sang in sud. 
den sbarpsand flats; each one tried a differ- 
ent tune, and they sang together under the 
moon, 

They howled and growled and thickened 
their tails; they sang upand down the most 
horrible scales; and used bard language in 
hollow groana, Ull they got to the notes in 
the depth of their throats, and flew at each 
otber with angry tones, 

If you want to know what such conduct 
means, it ineant that they wanted Tabby’s 
sardines, And why were they swinging 
their taile behind them? They wanted sar- 
dines and they couldn’t find them. 

Tabby caine walking along the wall, and 
ene inet with the finest musician of all. His 
name was Clawd (take notice, pray, he 
apeititin a feline way). And as the puss 
walked along he sang for her his last new 
song. 

Sung by Clawd the hint was broad, and 
Tabby said most sweetly, “What a nice 
song! Are your claws strong, and can you 
use them most neatly?’’ 

He spread his pawa, he showed bis claws; 
he told her— much to Tabby's wonder—he 
could tear the very rooks asunder, 

“No, nol’? said ‘abby, “don’t mention 
rocks, but could you open a sardine box? | 
pulled one down on the larder floor, 1 hid 
it away bebind the door, But the oover 
has been shut 80 close, that f cannot put in 
my nose. My case is hard, could not be 
barder; in fact, iny case is tin; come with 
me, and we may get in—by the window of 

the larder,” 

Captain Tom—he was ofthe ‘rays’ — 
chanoed to be walking below the wall; and, 
as it happened, be heard it all; he was home 
for a sort of holiday, or leave of absence 
frou the war, and on his breast be wore a 
star, won for slaving the largest rat that 
ever yet was killed by acat,. tie was proud 
ol the deeds he bad done in that war; and 
he wore an eyegiass, and sinoked a cigar. 

Tabby led Clawd down into the street 
“Sing ine a song and let it be sweet. Just 
for a minute Vif leave you here, while I go 
and see if the way is clear; sing me a song 
and I'l! come back soon" (Ob! look at the 
iace of the maninthe moon, There's many 
aslip'twixtthe cupand the lip) Clawd 
was proud of being asked for a tune (there 
is a smile on the face of the man in the 
moon!) 

Tabvuy came back without delay, but she 
never said what she wanted to say; for Cap- 
tain Tom had walked that way. lie made 
a bow to Tabby Molrow; Clawd looked the 
very reverse of gay, and wished that fellow 
would go away. 

Tom would not go; be liked to chat; he 
told them the tale of a Persian cat, and the 
tale of that cat—to Clawd’'s great sorrow— 
was as xbout as long as to-day and to-mor- 
row. Tom talked of!-band of cate he had 
met—tortoisesbell, carroty, as black as jet. 
He bad a shocking amount to say; and, 


while Tabby purred at him it never oc- 
curred to him that he was really in the 
way. : 

He had the finest airs and ma inera, he | 
talked of soldiers, band, and banner. He 
talked of tender things—vyou 


x Kiltens 


and how (they iost their Lie miltens Hie 
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bad a joke—burrah! hurrab!—about @ cat 
that played a guitar, 

Here Clawd pat in, “I too can play. I 
am most musical, and may be ® great mas- 
ter yet some day.” 

ou see, Clawd did not like at all to stand 
and listen and feel smal!; and, till the cap- 
tain made that joke, he opened his mouth 
but never spoke; he wouldn't go and walk 
about, but be had nothing to talk about, 

Then Tom bowed low. 

“] am proud to know a gifted tom-cat, 
sir, like you; alas! for me, my gifts are few 
—I cannot play, 1 cannot sing; in fact, I 
can’t do any thing.” 

Olawd, very proud, picked up bis whie- 
ker. Hesenta kitten—to be brisker—to 
bring his instrument at once, just to aston- 
ish Tom, that dunce, 

Said Captain Tom, ‘How very kind! I’! 
tell you what—if you don’t tnind—I cannot 
sing or play lixe you, but I can dance a 
step or two, and thie is a most splendid 
chance—strike up a tune and we shall 
dance,” 

Clawd played away, and played very 
loud; Toin said it was lovely and he was 


proud. (Ob! tregrin of the man in the 
moon!) He was not wise to play that 
tune, 


Tabby and the captain gay, danced round 
the corner and danced away. ‘They danced 
as if they went on «springs, they glided 
around as if on wings, they talked of most 
agreeble ——— 

They taiked of milk, they talked of mice, 
ot washing fur es sott as #lk, and bow freeh 
fish was very nice, Tom told her how 
some pussies say that little fish are clever, 
for into tins they make their way, where 
one can see no hole whatever, till someone 
cuts into the tin; and yet how did the fish 
getin? 

He said he did not understand the histo- 
ry of the great sardine box mystery; the 
little fishes were so small, they seemed to 
have no wits at all. “You see,”’ he said, 
‘somehow they go and squeeze togetber 
row on row in tight tin boxes justto match 
them, but, if they are not silly things, why 
do they leave the ponds and aprings where 
it’s #0 very bard to catch thein?’’ 

Here Tabby changed the subject straight: 
—'*The price of neat is far too great, en 
‘miew’ their meat from street to street, and 
we get hardly any—they cut the skewers 
80 very big, and give so little for a penny.” 

Said Tom:—“’Tis but a common dish, I 
know you live on daintier things—on toast 
and cream, and chickens’ wings, Suppose, 
my dear, we talk of fish.’”’ 

All this time Tabby thought it shabby to 
share with a friend her treat, while Clawd 
was waiting in the street. ‘I hardly wish 
to talk of fish,’ she said, ber hunger try- 
ing to smother, “but I'll tell you about my 
brother. I lost him long ago, and where 
he went to we don’t know, 

“He was a kitten that would stray up 
and down the steps in play, for be liked 
to sit there, and to caper round the railings 
and over the scraper, And one fine day, 
I’m sorry to sey, somebody stopped him, 
and somebody popped him Into a pocket 
and took him away.”’ 

Tom ceased the dance—asked, in surprise, 
‘“‘What oolor were your brother’s eyes? 
Oh! Tell me all and tell me true,” 

“His 7 were green—and very green; 
he had a brown nose in between.”’ 

“Mine are green too, And you must 
know since long ago it 1s probable that 
kitten grew.”’ 

“Ob! Tommy dear, can it be you?” 

“Stop!” said the captain; ‘‘cease that 
purr. What color was your brother's fur?” 

‘His fur was grey; bis tail was black; he 
bad two marks along bis back.”’ 

“Then, oh!” said he, ‘'we are each other; 
and, pussy, I’m your long-lost brother,” 

The moon looked down on the bright 
white town, and the man inthe moon had 
the smile of a scorner; for Clawd played 
on, while the others were gons, and there 
was no dancing round the corner. 

Tom bad bis wisb: they talked of fish; to 
describe his happiness language fails. 
They both parred bard, they both purred 

harder, and through the window of the 
larder there disappeared a pair of tails. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! the cat and guitar. 
Clawd stood at the corner, and proud was 

he—why, Tom would die of jealousy! 
Captain Tom would be driven away, for he 
couldn't sing and he couldn’t play. So 
Clawd played with glee, counting one, 
two, three, and be almost twanged the 
strings asunder—til! all at once he began 
to wonder where in tbe world the others 
could be, 

They caine at last—they licked their 
lips; their taile were wagging at the tips, 
The smell of their whiskers was fishy and 
sweet, and they purred to each other along 
the street. They licked their paws with 
airs and graces; they satin the moonlight 
and washed their faces. 

Onl they had cleared the sardine-box 
out; they had stuffed in their noses and 
shoved it anout. Tom had held it down 
with bis paw, to get a good gnaw with the 
side of bis jaw; and Pappy had licked it 
outside and tn, till she nearly swallowed 
the whole of the tin. 

They had sat at each side ot it on the 
floor, and alimost cried when there was no 
more. 

They might have eat there till next day, 
but somebody came and chased them 
away, lighting a candle to hunt them out, 
and flapping a duster round about, They 
were calm again out in the street; they 
licked their paws and made them neat, and 
washed their faces down the middie. 

Clawd guessed the riddle with discontent, 





and, with a wiid and angry wail, put back 


his ears and swung his tail, and flung 
away his instrument 

Then he and Tabby’s long-lost brother 
argued the question with each other. 





i 


They arched their backs, their tails were 
brashes, they swept the walls with frantic 
rushes, 


They faced each other very close with 
only bollow matterings; they crouched 
together nose to nose, and said the most 
onto | things; then saaseny a“ 
came to blows,and Clawd sang like b 
guitar-strings. 

However, between wails and warning 
they both enjoyed it antil morning. And 
some all night in broken sleep thought 
barrel organs sounded deep. 

And some folk sleeplessly lying, heard 
Clawd and Tabby’s long-lost brother, and 
feared bad men were trying to smother 
some baby that was crying. 

Meanwhile upon a garden wal!, screened 
from the moon by evergreens, Miss Tabby 
curled up like a bali, and dreamt of the 
sardines. 
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IN FAIRYLAND. 





BY SHEILA. 





her little niece and nephew” that the 

rings in the grass are where the fairies 
Gance by moonlight, that little red-capped 
dwar's live in the hills, and beautiful ladies 
in the lakes and fountains; but it is all just 
as much make-believe as your doll’s 
a Elsie.”’ 

“Ob, know that there are no fairies, 
not gy 4 and truly,’ sald Elsie, ‘but, 
aunty, it ia ever such fun to make believe, 
Who were the fairies?’’ 

“Well, Puck was one of them,” said the 
aunt pulling Robin’s curly bair, “and a 
very mischievous elf he was supposed to 
be. if travellers wandered out of their 
way on a dark nightand stumbled into a 
swamp, they put itdown to Puck. If the 
horses strayed from the meadow, it was 
Puck again, who, transforming himeelf 
into a shaggy colt, bad enticed them to 
follow him. There was no end to the 
naughtiness of Master Puck, or Robin 
Goodfellow, as he was sometimes called; 
and yet people did not dislike him, be- 
cause they said it was his nature to play 
pranks, and that he did everything out of 
sheer love of fun. 

“Then people took it into their heads 
that Puck would sometimes live in a house, 
and do the servants’ work for them belore 
they came down inthe morning: sucb as 
grind the malt, spin the flax, and thresh 
the corn. One writer speaks of him as the 
‘drudging goblin,’ and goes on quite 
gravely to say that if in return for his 
services ‘the bowl of curds and cream were 
not duly set out, why then either the 
pottage was burned the next day in the 
pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, or 
the butter would not come.’ Another 
writer, who loved fairies, makes Puck 
apologize quite prettily for himself. ‘This 
is what he is sup to say when scolded 
‘A little random elf am I, born in one of 
Nature’s sports, a very weed, created for 
the simple sweet enjoyment of myself, but 
for no other purpose, worth, or need that 
ever I could learn. ’Tis 1 that bob the 
angler’s idle oork, and steal the morsel 
from the gossip’s fork. I am a pinch of 
iively dust to frisk upon the wind, and so 
I tickle myself with the lightest straw, and 
shun all grieis that might make me stag- 
nant,’ 

“So much for Robin Goodfellow, merriest 
and most frolicsome of spirits, 


[' is a pretty idea,” said Aunt Madge to 


* * * 2 * * 


‘Now we come to (,ueen Mab, beautiful 
littke Queen Mab, empress of dreams, who 
was once believed to hasten all night long 
from pillow to pillow, scattering dreams 
as she passed along. It was a pretty idea, 
was it notf Just imagine a queen con- 
descending to tly through a chink in the 
shutter, on purpose to bring you a dream 
with her own right royal hand! 

“Folk used to sav that Mab robbed the 
dairy, and that when the batter would not 
come it was ber fault. 

“But 1 vannot help thinking of the 
French proverb which says, ‘those who are 
absent are alwaya in the wrong.’ 

‘When things went awkwardly, it was 
so easy to lay the blame on the poor 
fairies, whom po one ever saw—tor the 
best of reason, that they did not exist at all 
except in people’s fancy, 

“Tl am sure you would like to hear the 
names of the elves who compose the royal 
court of Fairyland, so 1 read you a list of 
them, drawn up by a clever man long ago. 

“Did be make them up? Well, yes, you 
inquisitive children, | supp se he did; but 
what then? It was very nice of him to 
take the trouble, I think. Ab, here we 
are— 

“Oberon, the Emperor, 

‘*Mab, the Empress, 

‘Perriwiggin, Perriwinkle, Puck, Hob- 
oblin, Tomalin, and Tom Thumb, 
Sourtiers. 

“Hop, Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Tub, 
Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, Iw, Tit, 
Wap, Win, and Nit, Maida of Honor, 

“Nympbidia, the Mother of the Maids, 
* 


sd * * . © 


“The story goes on to relate how Oberon 

and bis royal consort rode out hunting, 
and bow they chased neither hare nor 
deer, but a ‘brace of snails of the firat 
head.’ 
“We are told by an early English writer 
that fairies were ‘little, litue creatures 
ciothed in green,’ and that they wore high- 
heeled shoes and high-crowned hate. 


“A popular charm to keep them away 
was turning your cloak; and another be- 
ef was that if you struck a fairy it would 
meéit into thin air. 


“You need not look so aghast, Elsie. It 


sounds drewiful, doesn’t it? But then you 
must remember that no one ever yet saw a 
fairy to strike.’’ 

“in some European countries the coun- 
try people even now believe that it would 
be very wrong to destroy a colony of ants, 
or ‘Muryans,’ as they are called, because 
they are neither moreor lees than one of 
the fairy tribes, 

“In Somersetshire the elves are said to 
live underground, and come out of a mole- 
hill whenever they wish to visit the upper 
regions. 

‘People never wanted to see them, be. 
cause they bad a ridiculous idea that any- 
one who caught sight of atairy became blind 
of one eye 

‘A number of elves lived in a coal mine, 
at least so the miners fancied; and the men 
use to think they olten came across ‘ittie 
miuving tools belonging to them and heard 
them digging and pounding. 

“In Wales they call them ‘knockers,’ 
and believe that when the elves can be 
heard knocking it isa sign that rich veins 
of silver and lead are close at band, only 
waiting for the pickaxe, 

“Other faries are termed by the Welsh 
the ‘spirits of the mountains’—a pretty title, 
is it not? 

‘Now the last story I am going to tei! 
you to-day is about some fairies who in very 
ancient days were supposed by the Welsh 
people to inhabit an enchanted island in 
the middle of a lake|nearBrecknock, Every 
May Day it was said thata door in a rock 
close to the lake was found open, and those 
daring enough to walk through the passage 
found themselves in lovely garden full of 
fruit and flowers, and were kindly received 
by the ‘Fairy Family,’ as the owners of the 
island were called, 

“The visitors were cautioned not to take 
away with them anything that grew in the 
garden, but in spite of this a man once 
picked a flower and put it into his pocket, 
fancying that no one would notice the 
thett. 

‘But the instant he reached the other side 
the flower be bad taken vanished, and ever 
since that day folk say that the door in the 
rock has been firmly shut, and no one can 
visit the ‘Fairy Family.’”’ 


rr a 


A PERSIAN MipAs —When passing an 
Arab’s tent, says an Asiatic traveler, I meta 
man from Sbuster who related several an- 
cedotes to me, among which was the follow- 
ing version of the story of Midas and his 
ass’s ears: 

King Sbapur had horns of which he was 
greatly ashamed. Fearing that his subjects 
wight learn the fact, and that his dignity 
might be compromised, he ordered every 
barber who shaved his head to be put to 
death immediately afterwards so that the 
secret might not transpire. 

At length one who was about to expe- 
rience his fate succeeded in persuading the 
King to spare bis life and to employ no one 
eise, 80 that the secret whieh he took a sol- 
einn oath not to reveal, might remain with 
him alone. 

For three years he kept his oath, but at 
last, the secret becoming too heavy a load 
for him to bear, to release himself from it 
he went to the mouth of a well and called 
out, 

“Oh, well! Know that King Shapur has 
horns.”’ 

Shortly afterwards a shepherd passing 
by the wel: cut a reed growing at its edge 
to make himself a pipe to pipe his sheep. 
The first time he played upon it, instead of 
music, there only came trom it the words, 
“Shapur bas horns! Sbapur has bornse!’’ 

The King soon learned that his secret 
bad been betrayed, and sent for the barber, 
woo confessed that although he had 
divulged it to no one, according to his 
oath, he had been compelled, in conse- 
quence of the intolerable burden of keep- 
ing it, to deliver himself of it at the mouth 
of the well. King Sbapur accepied his ex- 
cuse, and graciously pardoned him. 
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Or CouRSE SHE Was Riaut.—"I should 
like to know,” said Mr. Kambo, testily, 
when the conversation had begun to wax 
wari, “why it is that a woman always 
wants to have the last word.”’ 

“She doesn’t,” replied Mrs, Rambo, ‘It’s 
a siander.”’ 

‘*My dear, it is certainly the truth. 
know you always——”’ 

‘Absalom, you know fetter, I don’t.” 

“Tl am sure —”’ 

‘No, you’re not. It isn’t so,” 

“Why, my dear, can’t you see——’’ 

“No, I can’t! And I think—boo hoo— 
you are—are just as—as mean as you can 
be. r 


You 


‘*Well, dear, I'll take it back, You don’t 
always want the last word.’’ 

“Of course 1 don’t. I don’t see what you 
wanted to say so for.” 

“Well, I won’t say it any more.” 

en you Know it isn’t true,’’ 

CS 

‘As well as I do.” 

603 enn”? 

“You want it yourself.’’ 

66 J meme”? 

“And you know it.” 

‘“*You may be right, ny dear,’’ said Mr. 
Rambo quietly, putting on his hat and 
going out. 

“I know I’mright,” replied Mrs, Rambo, 
calling after him.’’ 

ed 


In the reign of James 1., men and wom- 
en wore looking giasses publicly—the men 
as brooches or ornaments in their hats; and 





the women, at their girdles, or on their Do- 
sons, Or sometimes—liike the ladies of! 
| day—in the centre eir fans, which were 
| then made of feathers, inserted into silver 


' orivory tubes, 
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DORCAS, 





BY WILLIAM COWANS. 





in Joppa by the Western Sea, 

She lived a» life of charity; 
Worcas—Gazeile—so called, *twas sald, 
From the great beauty of the maid. 


But not alone of graceful form, ' 
She had a higher, nobler charm— 

A kindly woman whom God's grace 
Had given in the Church a place... 


Love spoke through her soft, tender eyes, 
Words cheering, hopeful, trusty, wise; 
Love followed where her footsteps fell, 

And moved the hand which wrought so well, 


From day to day she deftly plied 

Her needle with unvonscious pride; 
And many a garment from her store 
Sheltered and warmed the Joppan poor. 


Gentle in word, and kind in deed, 

Her every act alrultiul seed, 

Which yields through all the centuries 
A harvest of sweet ministries. 


Ob, what a wall arose that day 

When God took the kind soul away! 
Ntreet answered street in piteous cries, 
And hearts were sad and wet were eyes. 


She who would live amid earth's strife 

A quiet, useful, happy life, 

Good works attendant on her way— 

She is the Dorcas of to-day. 
0 we 


SUDDEN FORGETFULNESS, 





Not many things are more surprising 
than the lapses of memory one sometimes 
meets with in persons whose powers of 
mind, both natural and acquired, are con- 
sidered to be much above the average. 

On the stage, the prompter is the safety 
from forgetfulness; but in the concert thea- 
tre lapses take place. Even a great living 
tenor has been known to retire in the mid- 
dle of a song he had been singing every 
week for almost a lifetime, because all mem- 
ory of the words he wanted was gone. 

Such a case of sudden forgetfulness oc- 
curred in a theatre early in the present cen- 
tury. During the performance, which 
seems to have been of a mixed character, 
th gods in the galleries called tor thei: fa- 
vorite song, ‘‘The Sprig of Shillelagh,’’ 
though it was not announced in the bills; 
and Mr. John Henry Johnstone, a well- 
known Irish actor and vocalist, came for- 
ward with alacrity and good-humor, to 
comply with the wishes of the gods. 

Accordiagly, the music played, but the 
singer stood silent and apparently confused. 
Tre symvhony was repeated, but the same 
silence and confusion on the part ot the vo- 
calist took place in rather an increased de- 
gree. The symphony was performed a 
third time, but all to no purpose. 

At length Mr. Johnstone came forward 
to the froat of the stage and thus addressed 
the audience: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I as- 
sure you that I have sung this song so often 
that I forget the first line.”’ 

A roar of laughter greeted these words, 
and hundreds of good-humored voices be- 
gan to prompt the singer, who immediately 
gave the favorite song in gcod style, and 
gained increased applause. 

Sudden forgetfulness is not an unusual 
thing in tue pulpit. Aubrey, the anti- 
quary, says that when he was a freshman 
at college he heard Dr. Sanderson, Bishop 
ot Lincoln, well known for his work, 
‘‘Nine Cases of Conscience,’’ break down 
in the middle of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Even tue great French preacher Massil- 
lon himself recorded that the same thing 
happened through excess of apprehension 
to two other preachers whom he went to 
hear in difterent parts of the same day. 


Another French preacher stopped in the 
middle of a sermon and was unable to pro- 
ceed. The pause was, however, got over 
ingeniously. ‘‘Friends,’’ said he, ‘‘I had 
forgot to say that a person much afflicted 
is recommended to your immediate pray- 
ers.’’ He meant himself. He fell on his 
knees; and before he rose he had recovered 
the thread of his discourse, which he con- 
cluded without his want of memory being 
discovered. 

A late clergyman of oston was once in 
a similar predicament. In the middle ofa 
sermon his memory failed him and he 
stopped abruptly. The pause seemed long 
to the preacher before he regained his 
thought, and he imagined the sermon to be 
a failure in consequence; but as he walked 
quietly up the aisle, a different impression 
was given to him ‘How did you like the 
sermon? asked one hearer of another 
‘Like it? It is the best sermon he has ever 
preached. That pause was sublime!’’ 








A good illustration of this sudden torget- 
fulness comes from the same district. A 
worthy minister there is not only absent- 
minded and hasa short memory, but he 
breaks down as continually as he breaks 
down suddenly. To counteract this, it is a 
habit with him, when he torgets anything, 
to rise again and make a few supplement. 
ary remarks, which he always begins with 
the phrase, ‘‘By the way.”’ 

One Sunday he got halt-way through a 
prayer from memory, when he hesitated, 
forgot what he was about, and sat down 
abruptly without pronouncing the closing 
word. Ina moment or two he rose, and 
pointing his finger at the amazed congrega- 
tion, he exclaimed: ‘Ob, by the way, 
Amen!” 

It 18 said of Father Taylor, a preacher to 
sailors, that once, when he got confused, 
he cried out: ‘‘Boys, I’ve lost my nomina- 
tive case; but never mind, we're on the 
way to glory!’’ 

We can understand a lapse of memory 
taking place when the mind is overbur- 
dened and unusual demands are being 
made upon it; but for a failure to occur 
when there is no stress put upon the men- 
tal powers is singular. Here is a case in 
point. 

We are told on good authority that a 
prominent Harvard Protessor went into 
the old Cambridge postoffice and presented 
himself at the place where the delivery of 
letters was made. He stood there silent, 
but apparently very confused about some- 
thing. 

The clerk in charge inquired what he 
desired: ‘‘My letters, please.”’ ‘‘Name, 
sirt’’ asked the clerk. After stammering 
aud stuttering, the learned man said: ‘‘[ 
have quite torgotten my name!’’ The offi- 
cial know the Professor, and with a smile 
handed him his letters. 

**You will forget your own name next,”’ 
is a phrase often thrown at the stupid, and 
perhaps there would be some excuse for 
them even if they did so. 

_ OO) - 

THE greatest battle a man may have to 
fight, is with his own passions, and tor this 
he requires mora] courage to support him 
in the hour of need, so that he may not 
give way to temptations. A person with- 
out moral courage is despised by everyone. 
He has most surely no self-reliance. He 
always yields to the advice of others, 
whether good or bad, has no opinion of his 
own, and belongs to no party. How many 
has not the want of moral courage ruined ? 
How many men, when they have lost their 
fortune, and reduced their family to want. 
have not the moral courage to try and re- 
trieve their loss? How many from the 
same cause sit idly by the wayside, and let 
honor, distinction and glory slip through 
their fingers! They have neither the cour- 
age nor the perseverance to go forward, 
and thus the day of labor passes, and the 
night of misery closes over them, leaving 
only darkness and sorrow. 





Brains of Bold, 


A tool is always beginning. 

It is better to do well than to say well. 

When two quarrel, both are in the 
wrong. 

An enemy is a teacher who costs us 
nothing. 

A man’s own business doer not defile 
his fingers. 

He who throws himself under the bench 
will be left to lie there. 

We cannot always oblige, but we can al- 
ways speak obligtngly. 

Knowledge is dearly bought if we sacri 


fice to it moral qualities, 


Truth is truth, though from an enemy 
and spoken in malice, 


Remember every moment ot resistance 
to temptation is a victory. 

Self made men are most always apt to be 
a little too proud of the job. 


No man ought to complain if the world 
measures him as he measures others. 


Much which passes in the world for 
knowledge is but a slight and trivial thing. 


Never let your zeal outrun your charity. 
Tie former is but human, the latter is divine. 


Tearsare the softening showers which | 


cause the seed of heaven tospring up in the uman 
heart 
As it has been finely expressed, ‘‘Prin« 
s& pass for trut And a6 an earlier a 
homelier writer has it, ‘*The truths we belleve in are 


tae pillars of our world, 





; ao 


___ Femininities. 


A revival ot coral and gold jewelry is 
predicted, 


A woman who has never been pretty has 


never been young. 


A rich girl may be homely, but she will 


never know it by hearsay. 


For parents. [It isa wise child that re- 
sem bles its richest relative. 


Silence is golden, but it makes a woman 
feel very poor if she cannot talk. 


Animals’ heads in hammered silver are 
the latest fancy in parasol handles, 


Modesty in a woman is like color on her 
cheek —decidedly becoming if not put on. 


Ot course a girl who fences is graceful, 
especially tf she is on the right side of the gate. 


The maid that loves goes out to sea upon 
a shattered plank and puts her trust in miracles for 
salety. 


Tale-bearers have done more mischief in 
this world than the poisoned bowl or the assassin's 
dagger. 


A woman too often reasons from her 
heart; hence two-thirds of her mistakes and her 
troubles, 


He: ‘‘Isn’t Mrs. Maydupp’s black bair 
pretty?’’ She: *‘l don't think It half as pretty as her 
light brown.’’ 


In London dressmakers and others are 
fined heavily for alluwing their giris to work over 
time in the shops, 


Out in Morocco a girl sits stilland grows 
fat before marriage. In this couatry she doves all 
that work after marriage. 


The meaning of a common marigold is 
‘grief, despair.'’ French marigold, ‘‘jealousy;'* 
African marigold, ‘‘conceit.’’ 


Our own opinion of ourselves should be 
lower than thai formed by others, for we have a bet- 
ter chance at our imperfections. 


Woman’s power is over the affections. 
A beautiful dominion ts hers, butshe risks ite for- 
feiture when she seeks to extend It. 


Heard on the street. First domestic: 
**Where are ye livin’ now?’’ Second domestic that 
was: ‘‘lala’t livin’ at all; I’m married.’’ 


The average hotel clerk knows almost 
everything, but he can’t tell why a woman will per- 
sistin asking what time the 5 o'clock train leaves, 


Steel lace, as fine as cobweb, and in any 
color, makes collars and cufis for women that will 
not wiltin the warmest weather, and are winning 
favor. 


Chicago boasts of the most economic 
young lady in the West. When sbe washes her face 
she slways laughs, so as not to have so much face to 
wash. 


‘‘Were you troubled with ennui at 
sea’’’ he asked, airily. ‘*‘Well,’’ sald the Ohicago 
«irl, ‘‘l was at first, but cracked ice relleved me 
very much,’* 


He: ‘I saw you and Miss Simpson com- 
ing out of a hairstore this afternoon, Miss (lara.*’ 
She: ‘*Yes; Ethel had a litule shopping to do and 
asked me to accompany her.’’ 


Tar may be removed from the hands by 
rubbing with the outside of fresh orange or lemon 
peel and drying immediately. The volatile olle dis- 
solve the tar so that it can be rubbed off, 


It is astonishing how much scorn, indig- 
nation and contempt a woman can put iIntotwo 
words, If you do not beileve it, just listen while 
she speaks of someone she dislikes as ‘*That man!’ 


The accepted and betrothed lover has 
lost the wildest charms of bis maiden in her accept- 
ance ofhim. She was heaven whiist he pursued her 
as a star—she cannot be heaven If she stoops to such 
a one as he, 


Moths or any summer flying insects may 
be enticed to destruction by a bright tin pan haif 
filled with kerosene set in a dark corner of thé room, 
Attracted by the bright pan, the moth will meet his 
death in the kerosene, 


A little girl at Byron, Mich., had a birth 
day party recently, and went down to tell the edil- 
tor about It so he ‘‘could putitin the paper.’’ She 
sald: ‘*‘We had two Kinds of cake and aix Iittle 
girls, and didn’t have asingie fight.’’ 


We are told ina poem that ‘‘the hand 
that rocks the cradie is the hand that rules the 
world.’’ Thisis, no doubt, a pretty sentiment; but 
the author ought to know that about elght women 
out of ten rock the cradle with their feet. 


It may be worth knowing that water in 
which three or four oniona have been boiled, ap- 
plied with a gilding brush to the frames of pictures 
and chimney giasees, will prevent files from light- 
ing on them an! wil! not injure the framef, 


Did you ever notice how inconsistent 
womenare? Nothing touchestnem in such ao ten- 
der spot as the suggestion of antiquity, and yet 
what do nine out of ten of the dear creatures say 
when they meet each other on the street? They 
say: ‘Why, it’s been an age since | saw you!’’ 


Lady Philippa Howard, who is going to 
wed a London physician, is the fourth of the pre- 
sent Duke of Norfolk's sisters, She is ® years of 
age. Twoof the ladies Howard are nuns, It is 
considered a great mesalliance in England for a 
duke’s daughter to marry a medica! man. 


A Manchester, N. H., young lady greatly 


alarmed herself and family a few nights ago by 
stepping upon a rusty nail, which penetrated her 
foot. KRemedies and bandages were promptly ap- 
plied, and, when morning came, It was discovered 


that the uniajured toot had received the treatment, 


The very best nourishment for invalids 
] I ‘ res froma steak 


‘ b ‘rer a ‘ J ease 
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FRasculinities. 


A slow match—Four years of court. 
ship. 


Whenever the speech is corrupted so is 


the mind. 


The modern dyer controls '15,000 difter- 
ent shades of color. 


When aman is anxious to buy he gets 
the worst of the bargain. 


What a silent old world it would be if 
men talked only as much as they think. 


A man may make himself a house, but 
he cannot make it a home. His wite must do that. 


The man who can’t sing and won't sing 
deserves the eternal gratitude of all his friends and 
neighbors. 


A gorgeous funeral is the only event 
in which the man most interested takes no interest 
whatever, 


There isan old song beginning, ‘‘Love 
knocks at the door.’* He knocks less often than he 
finds it open. 


What we want is not to see ourselves 
as others see us. We want to have others see us as 
we see ourselves, 


Some young men when they get the 
mitten pine away, but most of them spruce up and 
catch another girl, 


Try to see yourself through the eyes of 
those around you and you are liable to find your- 
self exceedingly smal, . 


The pet pug dog is now frequently 
treated toa Turkish bath, The curled darting will 
yet have its own smoking-room, library and art gal- 
lery. 


Let boys be instructed in all the designs 
of nature and they will be improved in morals, ana 
learn to love animals instead of throwing stones at 
them, 


An employer of 1600 persons says: ‘‘The 
best women are more faithful than the best men, but 
the average record of the men is far above that of 
the women,"’ 


Women Jo a good deal of talking in a 
lifetime, that’s a fact, but we have observed that 
the men generally seem to be willing to listen to 
what they say. 


Most men are wise when they follow the 
advice of their wives, Solomon was the wisest 
among men, and why shouldn't he be, when he had 
700 wives to instruct him / 


Near-sighted pedestrian (familiarly): 
‘*Hallo, Dick!'’ (Discovers mistake),) ‘Oh, oh! 
Excuse me, I thought you were another person!" 
**Merciful powers! Ain't ly’ 


‘Did you ever go to the circus, Jim?’’ 
asked one small urchin of another, ‘Not a real 
cireus,’’ sald Jim, reflectively; ‘‘but I've seen my 
mother water the garden with the hose.’’ 


The President ot Honduras has requested 
his friends to send him photographs and aulographa, 
as he intends to entirely cover the walls of one of 
his rooms with these souvenire of friendship. 


To one who said, ‘‘I do not believe there 
isan honest man in the world, *''another replied, ‘‘It 
is impossible that any one man should know all the 
world, but quite possible that one may kauw him- 
self,’ 


The wild bird that flies so lone and far 
has somewheré its nest and brood, A little futter- 
ing heartof love impels ite wings, and points its» 
course, There is nothing so solitary as a solitary 
man, 


It is a curious fact that a great majority 
ot those British Infants, the sole survivors of ship- 
wreck, who are washed ashore into the fire. page of 
modern three-volame novels, turn out to be of no- 
ble birth. 

Hypodermic injections of strychnine are 
sald to cure dpunkenness and cause absolute aver- 
sion to liquor, Whatanawfal revenge it would be 
totry this treatment on some responsible svaker 
while he sleeps! 


Husband: ‘Did you take some money 
from my pocket after I had gone to bed last night?’’ 


Wife: “‘A little dear, You know that you have told 
me often that you disliked to be asked for mouey 
when you are tired,’’ 


“All the men are rot fools, anyhow!’ 


snapped Mra, Curtly to her husband during @ little 
domestic discussion, *‘No, my dear,’' replied Mr 
(., with true manly politeness, ‘'No, there are a 


few bachelors left as samples.’ 


Husband (contemplatively): ‘‘How true 
itis, my dear, that the good that men do ta oft in- 
terred with their bones."* Wife (not coutempla- 
Uvely) “Yes, IL s’ pose there's so littie of it that it 
len ’t considered worth saving.’’ 


The man who was convulsed with laugh- 
ter ata womantrying tosharpena pencil, was soon 
after discovered trying to cut & paper pattern by 
the united efforts of a pair of scissors, his right 
hand, lower Jaw and two-thirds of his tongue, 


Two years agoa girl pupil in a Waco 
(Neb.) school e:oped with the principal. The pair 
were intercepted at Denver by @ young detective 
and returned to Waco, the officer going along. 
This week the detective again visited Waco, but 
on an entirely different mission. It was to make 
the girl his wife, 


The cynical bachelor is at it again. Now 


he says hecan prove by statistics that two wives 


elope lo one husband, and three widows remarry to 
one widower, and that seven-tenths of the engage 
ments which are broken are broken by women 
Now let us hear from a cynical old maid on these 
and other questions, 


A Montana paper recently contained this 


remarkabie notice; ‘Mr ( aries Johue a 
Mies Fa West wer ’ 
Wednesday " a 
a ” se 
i+ w e a 
ap aiz an x “ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“An Idy!l of Bar Harbor’’ isa blank-verse 
»om-eatory, by F. W. Pierson. If it has 
ew other conspicious merits it at least is 
briet. The elles Publishing Co., 695 
Broadway, New York. 


Cannell & Co., New York, bave added to 
their Rainbow Neries’’ “My Aunt’s Match- 
making’’ and other tales. Such fiction will 
always have its readers, and, although it is 
weak, ithas the merit of at least being 
harinleaa, 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 


The English IUustrated Magazine is 
very good this month, Among the arti- 
cles may be mentioned, “Postoffice Parcels 
and Telegraptis,” illustrated; “A Rugby 
Ramble,” by H. A. Newton, with iliustra- 
tions by W. Harold Oakley; “Family Por- 
traits,’ by 8. J, Weyman, is part first of a 
two-part sketch; and “Tne Patagonia,’’ by 
Henry James. The frontispiece is enti- 
tled “The Parish Clerk,’’ engraved by R. 
Taylor from the picture by Gainsborough 
in the National Gallery. MacMillan & Co., 
New York. 


One of the most attractive articles in 
Wide Awake tor August is the Rev. Dr. 
Kdward Everett Hale's ‘The Story of Bos- 
ton Common,” which has for one of its 
itlustrations a reproduction of Henry Ba- 
con's celebrated picture, “The Boston 
Schoolboys and General Gage.’’ The tront- 
ispleos, “At the Crisis,” illustrates “Saved 
on the Brink,” an exciting story by J. 
Macdonald Oxley. James Otis sustains 
his reputation asa writer for the young in 
his amusing serial tale, ‘A Necktie Party;’’ 
and Mrs, James T. Fields, in “A Helping 
Hand,’ offers a story which will please and 
lmprove young women just entering upon 
the sterner duties of life. There is also a 
great deal of other matter of an entertain- 
ing and instructive character in this num- 
ber, and the magazine, in ooth its letter- 
press and illustrations, Is one of the best of 
recent issues, Published at Boston, 


The August Lippincott opens with an 
unusually strong novel by Maude Howe, 
entitled “Mammon,” which bas a vigorous 
and stirring plot, and is Interesting as a re- 
turn to that satirical vein which the author 
first opened in her maiden effort, “A New- 
port Aquarelle.” W. H. Babeock gives a 
very pleasant deseription and historical 
akeich of “The Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land,’’ with which this autbor is intimately 
acquainted. An excellent autobiograpical 
sketch, “My Reasons for Becoming a 
Woman-Suffragist,”’” is by Elizabeth  L. 
Saxon, well known as an advocate of and 
lecturer on the woman question. One of 
the most interesting features is the close 
ofthe prize competition which began tn 
the February nuinber, and the announce 
ment of the winners’ names, The poetry 
is by Frank Dempster Sherman, Clinton 
Scollard, and William H. Hayne. The de- 
partments keep up their interest. Lippin- 
colt & Co,, publishers, 


The midsummer number of The Ameri- 
can Magacine abounds with interesting aud 
tinely literature, Dr, W. F. Hutchinson 
presente the fourth of his finely illustrated 
articles in the series “Along the Carib- 
bean,’ in this instance dealing with Trint- 
dad. Another entertaining paper is enti- 
tled ‘Where Burgoyne Surrendered,”’ by 
C,H. Crandall, in which is deseribed the 
Saratoga Monument that is soon to be un- 
veiled. Frederick G. Schwatka, the noted 
Arctic explorer, tells about The Atnerican 
Aretic Savage” in an entertaining manner, 
and Trebor Ool has an illustrated paper on 
“Six Story-Tellers for Cuildren,” in which 
aie speaks of the lives and work of Loutse 
Imogen Guiney, Margaret Sydney, Mra 

Abby Morton Diaz, Nora Perry, Mra, Liz 
nie W. Champney and Altice Wellington 
Rollins, Mary Agnes ‘Tinckner’s novel 
“Two Coronets,” bata atrong instalment; 
there are bright and interesting short 
stories, several good poems, and much other 
readable matter, besides well-filled depart- 
ments The American Magazine Co,, New 

York, 


The Century midsummer holiday num- 
ber, just Issued, contains a number of at 
tractive features, There is a biographical 
sketch by Miss Anna Laurens Dawes, a 
daughter of Senator Dawes, of Mr. George 
Kennan, whose portrait is a frontispiece to 
the inagazine, In bis series of articles on 
Siberia, Mr. Kennan gives an account of 
his first meeting with political exiles, 
James Lane Allen in an article entitled 
“A Homeofthe Silent Brotherhood,’ de. 
scribes the Abbey of La Trappe, in Ken- 
tucky. George W. Cable writes on “Home 
Culture Clubs;"’ Richard Malcomb John- 
ston contributes a humorous illastrated 
sketch, “The Experiments of Miss Sally 
Casi; Lineoln Cathedral is described in 
an illustrated paper by Mra. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, and there are articles by John 
Burroughs on “The Heart of the Southern 
Catakills,”’ and by Lyman Abbott on “The 
Pulpittor Today.”” Kdward Eggleston's 
novel, “The Graysons,” is concluded and 
two serials are begun. ‘‘Sidereal Astrono- 
ny, Old and New," is by Edward 8. Hol- 
den, of Lick Observatory, and “A Mexican 
Caupaign,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier. The 
Lineoln History treats of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and there are poems in this 
number by Arlo Bates, Charlies Edward 
Markham, Florence Earie Coates, Caroline 
Hazard, Minnie Irving, Richard EK. Burton 
and Celia Thaxter. The Cer tury Co,, New 





THE SATURDAY 


CONCERNING BELLS. 





knowledge of it goes back to a period 

beyond tne written history of nations. 
Ove pious writer, in his Dissertation on 
Bella, asserts that he finds it recorded in 
several histories that Noah received a com- 
mand tnat the workmen employed in 
building the Ark should be summoned to 
their labor by the strokes of wood on a bel!; 
but the earliest mention of them in Scrip- 
tures is found in Exodus, when speaking 
of the necessary ornaments for the hem of 
the high-priest’s robe: ‘And beneath upon 
the hein of it thou shait make pomegranates 
of biue, and of purple and of scarlet, round 
about the hein thereof; and bells of gold 
between them round about:a golden bell 
and a pumegranate,a golden bel! and a pom- 
egranate upon the hem of the robe round 
about. And it shall be upon Aaron to min- 
ister; and his sound snall be heard, when he 
goeth in unto the holy place before the 
Lord, and when he cometh out that he die 
now” 

It is possible that the Assyrians and 

Egyptians used bells exclusively in reli- 
gious rites; but the Greeks and Romans 
employed them for secular as well as for 
religious purposes, The great feasts of 
Osiris, the judge of the dead, were inaugu- 
rated by tne Kgyptian priests with the 
ringing of handbelis; and tbe Greek priests 
followed the same custoins when they sac- 
rificed., ‘ 
Latter they were in general use with both 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny refers to a 
sounding of a bell in public places in 
Athens to advertise the sale of fish. The 
Girvek sentries in camps and garrisons, 
when they beard the ringing of a bell, knew 
the rellef-guards were approacning, and 
were bouod to answer the signal. 

At Rome also, the musical tinkling, an- 
nouncing the hour for the indulgence of 
the luxurious bath, was welcomed by the 
Ktomans, who made great use of bells as 
porsonal ornaments, and adopted them for 
enibiems on their triumphal processional 
cara, 

The small square hand-bells, made of 
thin plates of baiamered iron, riveted two- 
gether atthe sides and bronzed, were ex- 
clusively used for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Ireland possesses a rich collection o! these 
old bells, some of which with a traditional 
history, are preserved in costly shrines, 
embellished with gems, In the Annalsof 
the Four Mastera, mention is made of the 
“Hell of St. Patrick,’’ which has ever been 
held in special veneration because of the 
belief that it was the property of that saint. 
This bell is only six inches bigh, five 
broad, and four deep; the shrine is of bea 
ten brass, covered with an antique design 
ot gold and silver filigres, worked in corm- 
pleated convoiutious and koots, The 
whole is profusely studded over with rock 
crystais, garnets and other precious stones, 
Iti now in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Supplementary to these small beils used 
in services, are othersemployed forthe ad- 
mninistration Of oaths, Which Oat's are con- 
sidered essentially binding and sacred, 

Apart trom the veneration felt for these 
belis, superstition sometimes invested 
tuem with peculiar power, like the ‘Beil 
of St. Colomba,”’ for example, known as 
‘(iod's Vengenance,” which the taker ol 
the oath believed could inflict on a perjurer 
terrible and indescribable punishment. 

‘The suspended bell is a recent introduc 
tion, compared with the antiquity of the 
haud-bell. 

The most reliable guide for deciding the 
approximate date of the casting of a bell is 
t.e several marks aud stamps impressed 
upon itby the founder, for it is generally 
known in what century any noted founder 
lived; and they were also fond of inscrib 
ing on them quaint mottloes, sometimes of 
exuortation, sometimes of warniny, a deti- 
niiion of their use, or an injunction to at- 
tund to certain ducies, 

In 1675, an old peal of bells, each bear- 
ing # mo.to, was taken down from an Eng- 
lish chureh and recast. No, 4 was the 
workmen's bell: “I ring at sixto let men 
know, when to and from their work to go,”’ 
No, 7 the sermon beil, No.8 implies the 
frequent Occurrence of fires, when the 
Kreater part of the houses were built of 
wood instead of stone: “i am, and have 
been called the Cominon Bell, To ring 
when Fier breaks out to tell. 

Legend has always invested bells with 
iniraculous powers and strange influences; 
bul why the so-called spirits of darkness 
are credited with strong aversion to their 
din, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
In tnany Catholic countries the bells are 
set ringing during a thunder storm, a prac- 
tice which prevailed in England belore the 
Reformation, A remnant of the same 
faith lingers in the tolling of the “Sanctus” 
or passing-bell, Which, previous to the 
eighteenth century was sounded before, not 
aller ueath. 

Moore tounded his plaintive song, “Si- 
lent O Moyle,’ on ao old Irish myth on the 
power of cuurch bells, “The daughter ot 
Lir was by so1né supernatural power trans- 
formed into a swan, and condemned to 
wander for many huodred years over cer. 
tain hilis and riversin Ireland till the com- 
ing Of Christianity, when the first sound 
of (he church bells was to be the signal tor 
her release,’’ 

The Netherlands claims the first intro- 
duction of chimes, The carillons of Ghent, 
bruges, and other continental towns are 
played by means of keys attached by bands 
to the beils, on the same principle as a pi- 
ano; but the old fashion of swinging thew 
by pulleys is still universal. 


|": EF. origin of the bel! isnot known; buta 
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| He that does good ior goou'ssake seeks 
| neither praise nor reward, though sure 


i both at iast 





EVENING POST. 











CHANCES or Lirz.—A writer in one of 
our leading wagazines, recently gave some 
curious statistics referring to the chances of 
one hit by bullet or shell in modern war- 
are, 

He quotes an old me | to the effect that 
‘it takes a man’s weight in lead to kill 
bim,”’ and be shows by the returns from 
more than one battie-field that the axiom is 
literally true, Asa case in point, ue alludes 
to the battle of Stone’s River, one of the 
greatest during the late war. 

In the official report of this battle it is 
stated that the artillery fired 20307 rounds 
of ammunition, representing a weight of 
225,000 pounds, The infantry fired two 
milion rounds, being a weight of lead 
which exceeded 150 000 pounds. These two 


weight of the men killed or mortally 
wounded—who numbered 2319, 

Another calculation with regard to this 
battle takes note of the wounded, and is 
given inanother form, Here it is stated 
that 20,000 rounds of artillery bit 728 men, 
and tuattne two million infantry rounds 
hit 13,832 men‘ averaging 274 cannon-shots 
to bit one nan, and 145 musKet-shots to bit 
one nan. 

The old adage which states that “every 
bullet has its billet’? would seem, there- 
fore, to require some qualification. It is at 
anyrate a comfort to consider that the 
wodern soldier 2a8 60 many chances against 
being shot, for, according to these figures, 
for every bullet which finds its billet, ex- 
actly one gross go astray. 

- - ——_-_- © —— 

THE VALUE OF ONIONS,—Tbe free use 
of onions tor tue table bas always been 
considered by tnost people a healthy and 
desirable vegetabie, and but for their 
odor, which is objectionable to many, they 
would be founda more generally on our 
dining-tablea, 

For a cold on the cheat there is no better 
specific for most persons than well-boiled 
or roasted onions, 

They may not agree with everyone, but 
to persons with good digestion they will 
not only be found to be a most excellent 
remedy for a cough and the clogging of 
the broncbial tubes, which is usuaily the 
cause of the cough, but, if eaten freely at 
the outset of a cold, they will usually break 
up what promised, from the severity ot 
the attack, to have been a serious one. 

A writer in one of the medical joarnals 

recently recommended the giving of young 
raw onions to children three or four times 
a week, and wnen they get too large and 
strong to be eaten raw, then boil and roast 
them, but do not, he says, abandon their 
free use, 
Another writer, advocating their use, 
says: “During unhealthy seasons, when 
diphtheria and like contagious diseases 
prevail, onions ought to be eaten in the 
«pring of the year at least once a» week, 

Onions are invigorating and prophylactic 
beyond description. Furtber, | challenge 
the medical fraternity or any mother to 
point oul a place where children have died 
from diphtheria or scariatina anginosa, 
c., where Onions were freely used.” 

Se sO 

PEACOCKS’ FEATHERS,—A superstition, 
which is @speciaily prevaient among some 
classes in all parts of the wor!d, asscciates 
ill-luck with peacocks’ feathers, The rea- 
son for ila existence in Arabia is not far to 
seok; Mahomunedan tradition asserting that 
the peacock and the snake were both 
placed at the entrance to Paradise, to give 
warning of approaching danger, that Satan 
seduced them both, and tnat in conse- 
quence they shared nis punishment, 

Did the European superstition come 
through Saracen sources or is it a popular 
reminiscence of the classical fable of Ar- 
vus, the one-bundred-eyed tninister of 
King Osiris, who was turned by Juno into 
« peacock, the muititudinous eyes being 
placed in his tail? 

This legend might readily enough have 
Deen associated with the superstition of the 
evil eye. In the sixteenth century gar- 
lands of peacocks’ feathers were bestowed 
on liars and cheats, and so the feathers 
night symbolize an ever-watchfui traitor 
in the house, 

Another explanation is that peacocks’ 
feathers were ancient! y used as funeral em- 
blems, and bence could not fail in time to 
be looked upon as ill-omened. Paracelsus 
Says that “il a peacock cries more than 
usual and out of tims, it fortells the death 
of some one in that family to whom it doth 
belong.’’ 

a 

THE gilded youth of the period comes 
down to Newport for the season with as 
minany trunks as my lady brings, in which 
his wardrobe is folded carefully away, the 
choicest articles enveloped in tissue paper. 
Hie has his scented sacheis to lay among his 
silken scarfs and sashes, his jewel-box for 
his wealth of rings and pins, and studs and 
chains, his silver brushes and combs, his 
dozen pairs of boots, his variety of hats, 
gloves by ihe box, and suits of clothing, fit 
lor every Occasion that a brilliant imagina- 
tion could conceive. He goes toa manicure 
for his nails and to a barber for his hair, 
but the rest his valet does, and takes him 
to pleces every night. 

= —_ 

LET no man presume Lo give good advice 
to others that has not first given good 
counsel to himeelf, 

ae 

Log CABINS oan hardly be considered 
handsome or elegant, but they were fit 
habitations for the rugged pioneers of 





Ainérica, Our ancestors were rugged spec- 
ens f bi6 manhood, complete in 
eaith, strength and endurance, Their 

whoiesome remedies are reproduced to this 


ater age, in Warner's Log Cabin Reine- 
' dies and Warner’s “*Tippecanoe,”’ 


weights combined are fully equal to the) 





R.R.R, Ree 


A Cure for All Summer Complaints, 


A halfteaspoonful in half a tumbler of water wil! 
in a few moments care Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Flatuleacy, and all Internal 
Pains. For Cholera and severe cases of the torego- 
log Complaints see our printed directions, 


IT IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERY 
FAMILY KEEP A SUPPLY OF 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Aiwayesin the house, Ita use will prove veneticiat 
on ail oecasions of pain or sickness, There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease a» gots as the Ready Relief. 

W here epidemic diseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Scariet Fever, and other malignaut dis- 
eases, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will, if taken as 
directed, protect the system against attacks, and if 
seized with sickness quickly cure the patient, 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


SANTA FE, KAS., Aug. 25, °87, 
Dr. RADWAY & Co.; 

Your vaiuable medicines are a necessity in our 
family. we entirely rely on the Ready Relief and 
Pills for what they are recommended, and they 
never fail to give satisfaction. 

Mrs. GEORGE LOH MILLER, 


Malaria In All Its Forms, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 





Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people exposed to it in chilis and fever districts 
will every morning on getting outot bed take twenty 
or Uirty drops ofthe READY RELIEF in a glass 
of waterand drink it, and eat, say a cracker, they 
willescape attacks. 


PRACTICING WITH R. R. R. 


MONTAGUE, TEXAS, 
Dr. Radway & Co,: [have been using your mwedi- 
cines jor the he twenty years, and in all cases of 
Chills and Fever Ll have never tailed tocure. Lnever 
use anything but your READY RELIEF and PILLS, 
THOS, J. JONES. 
There is not a remedial agent in the world tnat will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
fous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’'S REAJY RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is a cure 
fer every Pain, Toothache, Headache, 
Sciatica, Lumbago. Neuralgia, Kheuma- 
tiam, Swelling of the Joints, Sprains, 
Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
Limbs. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the 
part or parts where the pain of difficuity exists wiil 
afford instant ease and comfort. mee 

It was the first and is THH ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that Instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation and cures congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs by one application, 


Price fifty cents per botule, Sold by druggists, 


RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Perfect Puargative, Soothing Aperient, 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable 
and Natural in Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wich swee 
guin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengtien. 

RADWAYT'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
ous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Consti- 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billous- 
ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and 
all derangements of the Internal Viscera, Purely 
vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de- 
leterious drugs. 


Whata Physician Says of Radway's Pills. 


[ am selling your R, R, Kellief and your Regulat- 
ing Pills, and have recommended them above ali 
pills and sella great many of them, and have them 
on hand always, and use them in my practice and in 
my Own family, and expect to, in preference of all 
Pilis. Yours respectfull 

DR. A. C. MIDDLEBROOK, Doraville, Ga. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint, They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform its functions. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


RADWAY'S PLLLS AND DYSPEPSIA- 


NEwrort, Ky., Feb. 27, 1587.—Messrs. Dr, Rav- 
way & Co,—Gerts: Ihave been troubled with Uys- 
pepela for about four months, I| tried two different 
doctors without any permanent benefit: I saw your 
Ad,, and two weeks ago bought a box of your Regu- 
lators and feela great deal betier, Enclosed find 
stamp, piease send me your book False and True. 
Your Pills have done me more govoud than all the 
Doctor's Medicine that 1 have taken, ete. I am, 
yours respecttully, ROBERT? A. PAGE, 


Dyspepsia of Long Standing Cured. 


Dr. RADWAY: I have for many tvears been af- 
Sicted with eye a and Liver Complaint, and 
found bat litue rellef untill got your Pills and Re- 
solvent, and they made a pertectcure. They are the 
best medicine 1 ever had in my life. Your triend 
forever. WILLIAM NOONAN. 

BLANCHARD, MICH. 





Sold by Druggists. Price. 25 cents per box 


Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE 
Senda letter stamp » Radway & N ~ War- 
rer er Cbhure sts.,. New Y 
Infurmat.on worth thousa sw e 68 
TO THE PUBLIC: 
Be sure and ask for RADWAY’S, a ee tha 


name **‘RADWAY’’ is on what you buy. 










































































Humorous. 


ALL AT SEA. 

















Admirers? yes, alive and dead! 
For some who loved her live no more, 
Though even now ‘tis platoly said 
She counts admirers by the score. 
Yet out of all this princely store 
Of gloved and sweetly-scented beaux 
Who swear affection o'er and o'er 
There is not one who will propose. 


They flirt and flatter; soothe, and spread 
Their arims around her, and outpour 
A wealth of words that never shed 
The meaning which she wished they bore. 
While one is knocking at the door, 
Another says ‘Good-bye,’ and goes, 
And leaves as he has lett before; 
There is not one who will propose, 


To-day she plays with Cockney Ted 
At tennis on the *‘daisted floor;** 
To-morrow p'r’aps ehe'll walk with Ned 
Along fair Newport's peaceful shore. 
But all the same—there is no core 
In Teds or Neds, tn Johns or Joes; 
Their thoughts will ne’er to Hyimen soar; 
There is not one who will propose. 


—U. N. NONB, 





Handy things to have—Gloves. 
Guilt frames—Prison windows. 
A matrimonial club—The broomstick. 


Is Death’s door opened with a skeleton 
key? 

Where to go when short of money—Go 
to work. 


A man always feels put out when he is 
taken In. 


A man may be a bad egg, but he’s all 


right tll he’s **broke.’’ 


Dandy lines—Two rows of young men 
on dress parade at the church door, 


Always put off until to-morrow that 
which should not be done to-day. 


A tooth may be very pale and white, 
but that’s no sign it hasn’t plenty of nerve, 


It is said of one fashionable young man 
that he never paid anything but a compliment, 


‘It’s never too late to mend.’’ Which is 
why so many people postpone mending indefinitely, 


There are several large coin collectors in 
the United States. Jay Gould is probably the larg- 
est. 


Doctors who can speak only one lan- 
guage seem to understand a great many <dffferent 
longues, 


People who have seen two lovers say 
good-by never have any trouble afterwards in be- 
lle ving in eternity. 


The man who has one arm, and thata 
left ope, knows how essentlia! it isthat he should get 
on the right side of his best girl. 


‘‘How is that butter I sent you?’’ asked 
a Camden grocer of a transientcustomer, ‘‘Better, 
thanks; gains strength every day.’’ 


Brown: ‘What, moving again, Jones?’’ 
Jones, gloomily: ‘*Yes.’’ ‘“‘Had a fire in the 
house??? **No; # fire out of the house,’ 


Little boy: ‘‘Have you got well again?’’ 
Visitor. **‘Why, I haven't been sick.’’ ‘**Haven’t 
your Why, I heard pa say you were suffering trom 
swelled head,.’’ 


One of the most remarkable facts of an- 
thropology is thatthe bigger head a man gets the 
less room he hasio it for anything exterlor to his 
persoual interests. 


Other things grow stale and old and lose 
their early charm, butsomehow even to the most 
jaded man there is a perenuial freshness and atirac- 
tive look abouta five-dollar bill, 


The Sunday-school class was singing ‘‘I 
want to be an angel.’’ ‘‘Why don’t you sing 
louder, Bobby?’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘I’m singing 
as jond as i want to be an angel,’’ explained Booby. 


Not even fit for bathing. Countryman, 
at Cape May: ‘‘l wouldn’t go in swimimin’ in euch 
durned water as that.’’ Stranger: ‘*‘Why not?’ 
‘ ountryman, who has been slaking bis thirst.'*Why, 
Jest taste it.’’ 


‘‘What’s the most appropriate seat tora 
kicked man to sit on’’’ asked the snake editor. 
‘Can't say,’ replied the horse etitur, ‘tA toed- 
stool.’’ ‘**l shouldu’t think there'd be muehroom 
there for him,” 


The way acertain man avoids the bad 
effects which frequently arise from eating green cu- 
cumbers is worthy of note, ‘‘l only like cucum- 
bers,’ he said, ‘*when they are sliced with onlons tn 
Vinegar, and then I Just eat the onions,’’ 


Magistrate: ‘“‘You are chirged with 
stealing chickens, Uncle Joe?’’ Uncle Joe: **Yes, 
sah, so I understan’s.’* Magistrate: ‘*‘Have you 
ever been arrested befure?’’ Uncle Joe: ‘Only once 
vefo’, you’ honah; 1’se always ben berry lucky ** 


Yes, it’s the little things that hurt. A 
common every-day measiey little fly will make an 
orthodox Christian swear forty struxes to the mi- 
nute, while if the same man had his head taken off 
by a July tornado he wouldn’t say # word about tt. 


A stage hero at one of tke local theatres 
rather marred the effect of his lines the other even- 
ing when he rushed intoa burning building to save 
somebody's liiie, exclaiming as he did so, ‘*l will 
perish or die!’ Tothe chagrin of the audience he 
did neither. 


‘‘The British are ahead of us in one re- 
spect, *’ aid the (reneral, after a warm arg t 
with as glophob 
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TH E SATU RDAY 





SHOPPING ABROAD. 





When a shrewd German or French house- 
keeper goes a-shopping she rarely pays 
much more than one-half of the prices 
asked, 

The custom of fixed prices isaii but un- 
known, although in- some of the larger 
Parisian establishments it isthe rule, in- 
stead of being waited upon at one counter 
the visitor is receiv by an inspector, a 
kind of superior shop-walker. 

At the inspector's call one of these head- 
clerks hurries on to conduct us to bis 
branch. He is too great a man to wait on 
us himself, bu. he watches some interior 
employe doing it. 

The purchase completed he descends from 
his moral pedestal, and start es us with an 
utterly unlooked-for eloquence, by which, 
if we are not quite hardened, he is pretty 
sure te induce usto buy # me more, In- 
deed, this is a successful way for him to get 
rid of certain articles which the customer 
thinks he has acquired at quite a low price, 
while in factitisan Aw. 

This word, pronounced aheu, is the 
clerk’s siang for shop-worn goods, The 
chele-de-rayon are named according to the 
articles they sell, 

Soyeure is the chief of the silk depart- 
ment; the shawls, etc., are sold by the 
Chalier; the Bonnetier attends the cotton 
yoods; he of the fancy articies is called the 
Fantaisiste; and so forth, 

Ladies are ewployed to overzes the whole 
establishment, as they are better fitted for 
certain duties assigned them than men. 
Tuey are called premieres, Parisian women 
have, of late, become familiar with the cus- 
tom of American women of going a shop- 
ping just for the fun of it, and without the 
intention to make any purchase, 

Paris bas besiowed upon such persons the 
ungraceful nickname of fianeures de 
wagasin, which, translated int» English, is 
literally “shop-trainps’’—a rather striking 
appellation, though somewhat inelegant. 
1t 1s one of the premiere’s principal duties 
to detect and politely ‘‘dismiss’’ any person 
4 ba wouid thus impose upon the employes 
time, 

Some Paris establishments are quite 
unique in their way of doing business— 
namely, have a buffet or bar attached, 
where those who have made a purchase, 
bLowever small, may get sume refreshinents 
gratis. 

—— 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE,.—A little 


girl was wondering what was the matter. 


with her thuinb, and complained that it 
hurt every time she squeezed it, Her mo- 
ther advised her not tu squeeze it. ‘But,’’ 
she responded, ‘if | don’t squeeze it, how 
can | tell whether it hurts?” if the boy is 
father to the man, this little girl may be 
taken as the moiher of the whole human 
race. How we nurse our wrath and coddle 
our grievances and pet our wounas, and 
are continually squeezing them to see if 
they hurt, reaily regretting when the self- 
natisfying pain ceases to respond to tbe 
pressure and our beautiful sorrow fades 
vut of our sensations, All of us enjo 
misery more or less while we can keep it 
ul Just that comfortable point where it re- 
quires @ littie squeezing of our thumbs to 
aake us feel it Itisn’tso pleasant when 
the sore becomes inflamed with the con- 
stant self-irritation, and then we are truly 
unhappy. The better way is not to squeeze 
it. Let it alone to get weil of itself, and we 
do thereby miss a good deal of pleasant 
suffering, we shall the better enjoy genuine 
pleasure and avoid a good dvai of reali 
elbguish, 

—— ee - 

No SNORING.—It is perfectly true that 
no oue ever neard of a snoring savage. In 
lact, if the wild man of the woods and 
piaing does not sleep quietiy, he runs the 
risk of being discovered by is enemy, and 
tue Scalp Of the suorer would soon adorn 
the belt of his crafty and wore silent-sleep- 
ingadversary. With civilization, however, 
we bave changed all this, The impure air 
of our sleeping-rooms induces all manner 
of catarrhai affections, ‘he nasal passages 
are Lhe first to become atlected. Instead of 
warining the inspired air on its way to the 
lungs, and removing from it the dangerous 
impurities with which it is loaded, the nose 
becomes Opstructed, 

A part ofthe air enters and escapes by 
way of the mouth. The veil of tue palais 
vibrates between the two currents—that 
through the mouth and the one still pass- 
lng through the partially-closed nostrils— 
like @ torn sail in the wind. The snore, 
then, means that the sleeper’s mouth is 
partially open, that bis nose is partially 
closed, and that his lungs are in danger 
from thé air not being properly warmed 
and purified, 

_ a —- 


Throw life into a method that every hour 
tna bring its employment, and every 6m- 
p.oyment its bour, 

ee eee 


LOG CABINS were not 
models of elegance, but 
represented strength and 
simplicity, the natural 
characteristics of the rugged 
yeomanry who inhavpited 
them. Our bardy ancestors 
lived happy, wholosoine, 
healthy lives and their Log Cabin reinedies 
were simple herbs aid roots that grew 
about their forest homes, new re-introduced 
in Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies and 


‘Tippecance.’’ 
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EVENING POST. 


a 
Wanamaker’s. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 6, 1885, 
Closed Saturdays at 1 P. M. 





The sojourners of a day can find a home 
here; rooms for rest, security for wraps and 
hand luggsge, freedom to enjoy aud none 
to ask a why or wherefore. 


MORE OF THE 37'¢C SATEENS HAVE GONE DOWN TO 


2c, Quarter doliar a yard gives you a pick of about 
‘be Ss st. Choice colors, favorite patierns, fluest 
quality, 


Virtues of wool with strength of cotton; virtues of 
cotton with softuess of wool, That's Cevlon Flannel. 
A anion stuff that helps both sides, No shrinking; 
gingham colors. 37\4. Wand 6c. 

BoOoK NEWS I8 MADE TO TELL YOU HOW YOU CAN 
get your Books wi hout doubt, or risk, and for tees 
money than you suppose—If you've been trusting to 
the common run of dealers and price Iists, Every 
month a listof the New Books, with a sample of 
their substance, or the opiaton of the best critics, as 
to their worth, Anda reason for the opinion; you 
might not agree with the critics. 

Chat of authors end publishers, original articles on 
bookish subjects, and witheach issve a plate-paper 
portratt of a notable writer, For August ple ure of 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 5c a numbir, We a year, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


THE INVALOABLE BOMESTIC REMEDTS 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a, 


EXTERNALLY —for all kinds of injuries; red 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound 

rts, 

Gives prumpt and nent relief in BUR 
SCALDS, Cl TLBLAINS VENOMOUS sTINGR 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUN Ds of erery description. 

INTERNALLY.—'t is invaluabie in CHOLERA 
VELLOW, TYPH®) TYPHOLD, SCARLET, and 
ther Fevers. 

In NASAL CATAWNall, Firtid Discharges from 
he EAR, OZ.ENA, Affictions of ihe ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS A®FECTIONS, it ts a boon to both 
Physitotan and Patient. 

For SICK-ROGMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the spread 
v CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 

nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 








R. DOLLARD, 
f 6513 / 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 4 
Premier Artist ( 
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IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAM<R VER | 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES,. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOU PEEKS AND BCALPS, 


No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No. 1. From ferohead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 


No. 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 

No, 3. Over the crown of 
the bead, 


over the head to neck. 
No. 3. From ear to car 

over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 

round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 

Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beau’‘fully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estat ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 


PO By) 


TLE owe F Heart, Moustache and Maw , 
“ ‘ ‘ + & A ayo a tay 


Pat'd. 


. ‘ . tr sf ‘ “* 
ye ec Smith Waofl, Co. ,Palatiog, libs, 


ENSION 880,000,000 for Bol 
diers, Sailors, thelr widows 
OT parents. PERSIONS INCREASED, Discharges pro 
cured §@7No pension, SOPER. Latest law, pamph 
set Free! PaTaicw O'F ange, Att'y, Washington,). Cc. 
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Thousands now in use 


“The Handy 








Very nearly, io ah ' ali 
preserve thelr coples of Pitk Po 
neaily and effectively. Ilse size 






BEST MATERIALS. 


therm 


\ descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS.,Manulacturers, 84 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILA, 





The number of students not living tn Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Inetitute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully couducted for a number of 
years, wlil be in the future under the management 
of Mrs, N. B, De Saussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Institute. 

Her qualities of character, ber social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princt- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make it a home in its literal 
sense,combined with thegpoctal advantages that form 
so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

arents who have hesitate! to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
tranefer thelr maternal care to one especially gifted 
‘or assuming such a responsibility, 

Mtudents graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue a post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give spectal attention to muste and art, They will 
have excellent Instruction In these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collectiens, public rehearsals and 
coveerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residerce, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 
Lo meet the parents of puplis who wish to aprp'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES; 

fr. J. BACKUS, LL. D)., Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D, D., Stanford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
RkV. 3. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D.,  Irv- 

ing Place, N.Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College. 

Miss ABBY F.GOODSHELL, Lady Principal of Vae- 

sar College, 

ror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Prhor, W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 

Pror. 1, C, COOLEY, Vassar Coitegs. 

Puor. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

Missks BONNEY and DILLAY EK, Ogonts, Pa, 

Rev. ©. H, HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 

Pror, ROBT KR. RAYMOND, 124 Henry st., Brooklyn, 
n. WM. THAW Eitebarep. I’a. 

HON, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. ©. 

Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Vairo, Il, 

Ma.oH. L. HALLIUVAY, Oairo, Il. 

Mr. F. J. PELZER, Chariestown, South Carolina, 


AMONTI Agents Wanted, 90 best sell 

ing articles inthe world, | aemple Free. 

Address JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, Mich, 
Diovely fulllength beautles sent sealed, only 
Photos? tron. West'n SupplyCo,, St. Louls, Mo 
SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 useful 


articles? Send for Catalogue, Hig 


paytoagents, CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, Il'. 


You can live at home and make more money at work forum 
b thanatanything eine inthe world, Either sea all ages. (tbe 


voutfit rues. Terme rnee Address, Luc B&O. Augusta, Maine. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 duys. No pay tilleured, 
OR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onio. 


BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughters 








8S—won't pull off 
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RS everywhere. Send for 
roadway, New York. 
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Binder’ Free. 








Ol out coat wieetslel Line be 


r, If it couid be done easily 
makes It speclally adapted 


for convenlent aod tasteful binding so thet by the prover 


means, itecan be made a neat volume for future 


reference or 


preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table, 


This meansof binding Tiik 


POsT proposes to furnish in offering to Its subscribers one of 


ne NEW HANDY BINDERS’ 


now so popular, and which 


are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articles 


of the kindever produced, 


Pik BINDEK Is nade specially for THe POST, contains one 
copy or the series ol a year with equal security, thus preserving 
the paper thorouvhly from loes, oaths or injury. Tie 
KINDER works 60 simply that it ls the task of only @ minute 
to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges It we ail Che 
eowfort and conveniences of reading aod bandiing possessed 
by the best bound book, The ‘BINDER’? apart from lve 
usefulness in this respect is also a bandsome piece of 
furniture, It ls made of embossed Imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in wilt with the tltle ‘SATURDAY 
KVENING Post’ io bright gold lettering across the tre of 
outside page It makesanarticie of beauty in Iiteelf, and 
of value as a handy receptacie for TH PosT, that only 

° ! ! ae | t sulecri ret te fully appre lated 

This HANDY BKInpen will be t. all postage paid, on 
recely 7, cents rfree asa prem o >a of our pre 
ee “rT who mw ] tr aime f ew subecriver 
and §2.4 

4 , 
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Recent Book jssues. 


“An Idy! of Bar Harbor’’ isa blank. verse 
~wem-atory, by F. W. Pierson. If it has 
ew other conspicious merita it at least is 
briet. The elles Publishing Co., 69% 
Kroadway, New York. 


Cannell & Co., New York, have added to 
their Rainbow Series’’ “My Aunt’s Match- 
making’ and other tales, Such fiction will 
always have ite readers, and, although St is 
weak, it has the merit of at least being 
hariniesa, 


FRESH PRERIODIOCALA, 


The English JIUustrated Magazine \e 
very good this month. Among the arti- 
cles may be mentioned, “Postoffice Parcels 
and Telegrapis,” illustrated; “A Rugby 
Ramble,” by H. A. Newton, with iliustra- 
tions by W. Harold Oakiey; “Family Por- 
traita,”’ by 8. J. Weyman, is part first of a 
two-part sketch; and “Tne Patagonia,’’ by 
Henry James. The frontispiece is enti- 
tled “The Parish Clerk,’’ engraved by R. 
Taylor from the picture by Gainsborough 
in the National Gallery. MacMillan & Co., 
New York. 


One of the most attractive articles in 
Wide Awake tor August is the Rev. Dr. 
Kdward Everett Hale's ‘The Story of Bos- 
ton Common,” which has for one of its 
illustrations a reproduction of Henry Ba- 
con's celebrated picture, “The Boston 
Schoolboys and General Gage.”’ The tront- 
ispiece, “At the Crisia,’’ illustrates “Saved 
on the Brink,’’ an exciting story by J. 
Macdonald Oxley. James Otis sustains 
bis reputation as a writer for the young in 
his amusing serial tale, ‘A Necktie Party;’’ 
and Mra, James T. Fields, in “A Helping 
Hand,’ offers a story which will please and 
improve young women just entering upon 
the sterner duties of life. There is also a 
great deal of other matter of an entertain- 
ing and instructive character in this num- 
ber, and the magazine, in ooth its letter- 
press and illustrations, Is one of the best of 
recent issues, Published at Boston. 


The Auguat Lippincott opens with an 
unusually strong novel by Maude Howe, 
entitled “Mammon,” which bas a vigorous 
and «tirring plot, and is interesting as a re- 
turn to that satirical vein which the author 
first opened in her maiden effort, “A New- 
port Aquarelle.”” W. H. Babcock gives a 
very pleasant description and historical 
skeich of “The Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land,” with which this autbor is iatienately 
acquainted. An excellent autoblograpical 
aketch, “My Reasons for Becoming a 
Woman-Suffragist,’’ is by Elizabeth —§ L. 
Saxon, well known as an advocate of and 
lecturer on the woman question. One of 
the most interesting features is the close 
ofthe prize competition which began in 
the February number, and the announce. 
ment of the winners’ names, The poetry 
is by Frank Dempster Sherman, Clinton 
Scollard, and William H, Hayne. The de- 
partments keep up their interest, Lippin- 
cout & Co,, publishers, 


The midsummer number of The Ameri- 
can Magacine abounds with interesting and 
timely literature, Dr. W. F. Hutchinson 
presenta the fourth of his finely illustrated 
articles in the series “Along the Carib- 
bean,” In this instance dealing with Trini- 
dad. Another entertalning paper is enti- 
tled “Where Burgoyne Surrendered,”’ by 
C. H. Crandall, in which is described the 
Saratoga Monument that l# s00n to be un- 
veiled. Frederick G, Schwatka, the noted 
Arctie explorer, tells about The American 
Arctic Savege” in an entertaining manner, 
and Trebor Oo) has an illustrated paper on 
“Six Story-Tellers for Colldren,” in which 
she speaks of the lives and work of Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Margaret Sydngy, Mrs 

Abby Morton Diaz, Nora Perry, Mra, Liz 
ne W. Champney and Alice Wellington 
Rolling, Mary Agnes Tinckner’s novel 
“Two Coronets,” basa strong instalment: 
there are bright and = interesting short 
stories, several good poeme, and much other 
readable matter, besides well-filled depart- 
ments The American Magazine Co,, New 

York, 


The Century midsummer holiday num- 
ber, just issued, contains a number of at- 
tractive features, There is a biographical 
sketch by Miss Anna Laurens Dawes, a 
daughter of Senator Dawes, of Mr. George 
Kennan, whose portrait is a frontispiece to 
the inagazine, In his series of articles on 
Siberia, Mr. Kennan gives an account ot 
his first meeting with political exiles, 
James Lane Allen in an article entitled 
“A Home ofthe Silent Brotherhood,” de. 
scribes the Abbey of La Trappe, in Ken- 
tucky. George W. Cable writes on “Home 
Culture Clubs;"’ Richard Malcomb John- 
ston contributes «a humorous ijllastrated 
sketch, “The Experiments of Miss Sally 
Casu;’ Lincoln Cathedral is described in 
an illustrated paper by Mra Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, and there are articles by John 
Burroughs on “The Heart of the Southern 
Catekills,”’ and by Lyman Abbott on “The 
Pulpittor To-day.’”’ Edward Eggleston's 
novel, “The Graysons,” is concluded and 
two serials are begun. ‘‘Sidereal Astrono- 
iny, Old and New,’ is by Edward 8. Hol- 
den, of Lick Observatory, and “A Mexican 
Cawpaign,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier. The 
Lincoln History treats of Teunessee and 
Kentucky, and there are poems in this 
number by Arlo Bates, Charies Edward 
Markham, Florence Earie Coates, Caroline 


Hazard, Minnie Irving, Kichard EK. Burton 
and Celia Thaxter. Tue Century Co, New 
York 
<> «~~ 
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CONCERNING BELLS. 





knowledge of it goes back to a period 
beyond the written history of nations, 

Ove pious writer, in his Dissertation on 

Bella, asserts that he finds it recorded in 
several histories that Noah received a com- 
mand tnat the workmen employed in 
building the Ark should be summoned to 
their labor by the strokes of wood ona bell; 
but the earliest inention of them in Scrip- 
tures is found in Exodus, when speaking 
of the necessary ornaments for the hem of 
the high-prieat’s robe: “‘And beneath upon 
the hem of it thou shait make pomegranates 
of biue, and of purple and of scarlet, round 
about the hein thereot; and bells of gold 
between them round about: « golden bell 
and a pomegranate,a golden bel! and a pom- 
egranate upon the hem of the robe round 
about. And it sball be upon Aaron to min- 
ister; and his sound snall be heard,when he 
goetb in unto the holy place before the 
Lord, and when he cometh out that he die 
not’’ 

It is possible that the Assyrians and 
Egyptians used bells exclusively in reli- 
gious rites; but the Greeks and Romans 
employed them for secular as well as for 
religious purposes, The great feasts of 
Osiris, the judge of the dead, were inaugu- 
rated by tne Kgyptian priests with the 
ringing of hand belis; and the Greek priests 
followed the same custoins when they sac- 
riticed, , 

Latter they were in general use with both 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny refers to a 
sounding of a bell in public places in 
Athens to advertise the sale of fish. The 
Grvek sentries in camps and garrisons, 
when they heard the ringing of a bell, knew 
the reilef-guards were approaching, and 
were bound to answer the signal. 

At Kome also, the musical tinkling, an- 
nouncing the hour for the indulgence of 
the luxurious bath, was welcomed by the 
Ktomans, who made great use of bells as 
porsonal ornaments, and adopted them for 
embiems on their triumphal processional 
cars, 

The small square hand-bells, made otf 
thin plates of bammered iron, riveted tw- 
gether atthe sides and bronzed, were ex- 
clusively used for ecclesiastical purposes, 
Ireland possesses a rich coilection of these 
old bells, some of which with a traditional! 
history, are preserved in costly shrines, 
embellished with gems. Inthe Annalsof 
the Four Masters, mention is made of the 
“Bell of St. Patrick,’’ which has ever been 
held in special veneration because of the 
belief that it was the property of that saint, 
This bell is only six inches high, five 
broad, and four deep; the shrine is of bea 
ten brass, covered with an antique design 
ot gold and silver filigree, worked in com- 
pleated convoiutions and koots, The 
whole is protusely studded over with rock 
crystais, garnets and other precious stones, 
It is now in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Supplementary to these amall beils used 
in services, are othersemployed forthe ad. 
ministration Of oaths, which Oat's are con- 
sidered essentially binding and sacred, 

Apart trom the veneration felt for these 
belis, superstition sometimes invested 
them with peculiar power, like the “Beil 
of St. Colomba,’”? tor example, known as 
‘“iod’s Vengenance,” which tbe taker of 
the oath believed could inflict on a perjurer 
terrible and indescribable punishment. 

The suspended bell is a recent introduc. 
tion, compared with the antiquity of the 
haud-bell. 

‘The inost reliable guide for deciding the 
approximate date of the casting of a beil is 
t.e several marks and stamps impressed 
upon itby the founder, tor it is generally 
known In what century any noted founder 
lived; and they were also fond of inscrib 
ing on them quaint mottoes, sometimes of 
exuortation, sometimes of warning, a deti- 
niiion of their use, or an injunction to at- 
ond to certain duties, 

In 1675, an old peal of bells, each bear- 
ing a mo.to, was taken down from an Eng- 
lish church and recast, No. 4 was the 
workmen's bell: “I ring at sixto let men 
know, when to and from their work to go,”’ 
No, 7 the sermon beil, No.8 implies the 
frequent Occurrence of fires, when the 
Kreater part of the houses were built of 
wood instead of stone: “i am, and have 
been called the Cominon Bell, To ring 
when lier breaks out to tell. 

Legend bas always invested bells with 
iraculous powers and strange influences; 
but why the so-called spirits of darkness 
are credited with strong aversion to their 
din, bas never been satisfactorily explained. 
In many Catholic countries the bells are 
set ringing during a thunderstorm, a prac- 
tice which prevailed in England betore the 
Reformation, A remnant of the same 
faith lingers in the tolling of the “Sanctus” 
or passing-bell, which, previous to the 
éiguteenth century was sounded before, not 
aller veath, 

Moore tounded his plaintive song, ‘‘Si- 
lent O Moyle,” on an old irish myth on the 
power of church bells, “The daughter ot 
Lir was by some supernatural power trans- 
formed into a swan, and condemned to 
Wander for many hundred years over cer. 
tain bills and riversin Ireland till the com- 
ing Of Christianity, when the first sound 
of (he church bells was to be the signal tor 
her release,’’ 

The Netherlands claims the first intro- 
duction of chimes, The carillons of Ghent, 
bruges, and other continental towns are 
played by means of keys attached by bancs 
to the beils, on the same principle as a pi- 
ano; but the old fashion of swinging thew 
by pulleys is still universal, 


|": FE. origin of the bel! is not known; buta 
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CHANCES oF Lirz.—A writer in one of 
our leading wagazines, recently gave some 
curious statistics referring to the chances of 
being hit by bullet or shell in modern war- 
fare, 

He quotes an old saying to the effect that 
“it takes a man’s weight in lead to kill 
him,”’ and he shows by the returns from 
more than one battle-feld that the axiom is 
literally true, Asa case in point, ue alludes 
to the battle of Stone’s River, one of the 
greatest during the late war, 

In the official report of this battle it is 
stated that the artillery fired 20307 rounds 
of ammunition, representing a weight of 
225,000 pounds, Tbe infantry fired two 
milion rounds, being a weight of lead 
which exceeded 150 000 pounds, These two 
weights combined are fully equal to the 
weight of the men killed or mortally 
wounded—who numbered 2319, 

Another calculation with regard to this 
battle takes note of the wounded, and is 
given inanother form, Here it is stated 
that 20,000 rounds of artillery bit 728 men, 
and tuattne two million infantry rounds 
hit 13,832 men: averaging 274 cannon-shots 
to bit one man, and 145 musKet-shots to bit 
one tnan. 

The old adage which states that “every 
bullet has its billet’? would seem, there- 
fore, to require some qualification. It is at 
anyrate a comfort tu consider that the 
modern soldier has 80 many chances against 
being shot, for, according to these figures, 
for every bullet which finds its billet, ex- 
actly one gross go astray. 

- a 

THE VALUE OF ONIONS,—The free use 
of onions tor tue table has always been 
considered by most people a healthy and 
desirable vegetabie, and but for their 
odor, which is objectionable to many, they 
would be founa more generally on our 
dining-tahles, 

For a cold on the chest there is no better 
specific for most persons than weli-boiled 
or roasted onions, 

They may not agree with everyone, but 
to persons with good digestion they will 
not only be found to be a most excellent 
remedy for a cough and the clogging of 
the bronchbiai tubes, which is usually the 
cause of the cough, but, if eaten freely at 
the outset of a cold, they will usually break 
up what promised, from the severity ot 
the attack, to have been a serious one. 

A writer in one of the medical joarnals 

recently recommended the giving of young 
raw onions to children three or four times 
a week, and when they get too large and 
strong to be eaten raw, then boil and roast 
them, but do not, he says, abandon their 
free use, 
Another writer, advocating their use, 
says: “During unhealthy seasons, when 
diphtheria aud like contagious diseases 
prevail, onions ought to be eaten in the 
pring of the year at least once a week, 

Onions are invigorating and prophylactic 
beyond description. Further, 1 challenge 
the medical fraternity or any mother to 
point out a place where children have died 
froun diphtheria or scariatina anginosa, 
ec., where onions were freely used.” 

— Po aaa =——— 

PEACOCKS’ FEATHERS,—A superstition, 
which 18 @speciaily prevaient among some 
classes in ail parts of the wor!d, asscciates 
ill-tuck with peacocks’ feathers, The rea- 
son for ite existence in Arabia is not far to 
seok; Mahomuinedan tradition asserting that 
the peacock aud the snake were both 
placed at the entrance to Paradise, to give 
warning of approaching danger, that Satan 
seduced them both, and tnat in conse- 
quence they shared nis punishment, 

Did the European superstition come 
through Saracen sources or is it a popular 
reminiscence of the classical fable of Ar- 
gus, the one-hundred-eyed tininister of 
King Osiris, who was turned by Juno into 
4 peacock, the tmuititudinous eyes being 
placed in his tail? 

This legend might readily enough have 
Deen associated with the superstition of the 
evil eye. In the sixteenth century gar- 
lands of peacocks’ feathers were bestowed 
on liars and cheats, and so the feathers 
night symbolize an ever-watchfui traitor 
in the house, 

Auother explanation is that peacocks’ 
leathers were ancient! y used as funeral em- 
blemns, and bence could not fail in time to 
be looked upon as ill-omened, Paracelsua 
Says that ‘il a peacock cries more than 
usual and out of time, it fortells the death 
of some one in that family to whom ‘t doth 
belong.’”’ 

en 

THE gilded youth of the period comes 
down to Newport for the season with as 
many trunks as my lady brings, in which 
his wardrobe is tolded carefully away, the 
choicest articles enveloped in tissue paper. 
He has his scented sacheis to lay among his 
silken scarfs and sashes, his jewel-box for 
his wealth of rings and pins, and studs and 
chains, his silver brushes and combs, bis 
dozen pairs of boots, his variety of hats, 
gloves by the box, and suits of clothing, fit 
lor every Occasion that a briillant imagina- 
tion could conceive. He goestoa manicure 
for his nails and to a barber for his hair, 
but the rest his valet does, and takes him 
to pleces every night. 

- — - > 

LET nO Man presume Lo give good advice 
to others that has not first given good 
counsel to himself, 
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LoG CABINS oan hardly be considered 
| handsome or elegant, but they were fit 
| habitations for the rugged pioneers of 

America. Our ancestors were rugged spec- 


16ns f ble manhood, 


ealt! strenygt ang endurance, Their | 
wholesome remedies are reproduced to this 
aler age, in Warner's Log Cabin Reine- 


dies and Warner’s “Tippecanoe,” 


com plete in 





RRR. eer, 


A Cure for All Summer Complaints, 


A halfteaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will 
in a few moments care Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Flatuleacy, and all Interna! 
Pains. For Cholera and severe cases of the jorego- 
jog Complaints see our printed directions, 


IT 1S HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERY 
FAMILY KEEP A SUPPLY OF 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Aiwaysin the house, Its use will prove pveneticiat 
on ail occasions of pain or sickness, There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quick as the Ready Relief, 

W here epidemic diseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Scarlet Fever, and other malignaut die- 
eases, RADWAY'S READY K&LIEF will, if taken as 
directed, protect the system against attacks, and if 
seized with sickness quickly cure the patient, 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


SANTA FE, KAS8., Aug. 2, °87, 
Dr. RADWAY &Co.,: 

Your valuable medicines are a necessity in our 
famity. we entirely rely on the Ready Rellef and 
Pills for what they are recommended, and they 
never fail to give satisfaction. 

Mrs. GEORGE LOH MILLER, 


Malaria In All Its Forms, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 





Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people exposed to it in chilis and fever districts 
will every moruing on getting out ot bed take twenty 
or thirty drops ofthe READY RELIEF in a glass 
of waterand drink it, and eat, say a cracker, they 
will escape attacks. 


PRACTICING WITH R. R. R. 


MONTAGUE, TEXAS, 
Dr. Radway & Co,: [have been using your adi- 
clues jor the hed twenty years, and in all cases of 
Cullls and Fever 1 have never tailed tocure. Lnever 
use anything but your READY RELIEF and PiLLs, 
THOS, J, JONES. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world tnat will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
fous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’'S REAJY RELIEF. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is «a cure 
for every Pain, Toothache, Headache, 
Sciatica, Lumbago. Neuralgia, Kheuma- 
tism, Swelling of the Joints, Sprains, 
Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
Limbs, 

The application of the Ready Relief to the 
part or parts where the pain of difficulty exists will 
afford instant ease and comfort, 

It was the first and is THK ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation and cures congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs by one application, 

Price fifty cents per botule. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperient, 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable 
and Natural in Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih swee 
gui, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengtnenu,. 

RADWAYT'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
ous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Cuonsti- 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and 
all derangements of the Internal Viscera, Purely 
vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de- 
leterious drugs. 


Whata Physician Says of Radway's Pills. 


I am selling your R. KR. Relief and your Regulat- 
ing Pills, and have recommended them above ali 
pills and sella great many of them, and have them 
on hand always, and use them in my practice and in 
my own family, and expectto, in preference of all 
Pills, Yours respectfull 

DR. A. C. MIDDLEBROOK, Doraville, Ga. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform its functions, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


RADWAY'S PLLLS AND DYSPEPSIA- 


NEwPort, Ky., Feb. 27, 1587.—Messrs. Dr, Rav- 
Way & Co,—Gents: I have been troubled with Dys- 
pepela for avout four months, I tried two different 
doctors without any permanent benefit: I saw your 
Ad,, and two weeks ago bought a box of your Regu- 
lators and feela great deal better. Enclosed fiud 
slamp, piease send me your book False and True. 
Your Pills have done me more good than all the 
Doctor's Medicine that I have taken, ete. I am, 
yours respecttully, ROBERT A. PAGE, 


Dyspepsia of Long Standing Cured. 


Dr. RADWAY: I have for many years been af- 
fiicied with Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and 
found bat litule rellef untill got your Pills and Re- 
solvent, and they made @ periectcure. They are the 
vest medicine 1 ever had in my life. Your friend 
forever. WILLIAM NOONAN 
BLANCHARD, MICH. 





Sold by Druggisi«, Price, 25 cents per box 
Read ‘FALSE AND TRU FE 
Senda letter stamp Radway & ¢ —_— m War- 
per Chur str P ; 


furmat.on Ww rin thousands w 


TO THE PUBLIC: 
Be sure and ask for RADWAY'S, and see t 
name**‘RADWAY"’ is on what you buy. 
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ALL aT ‘SKA. 





Admirers? yes, alive aad dead! 
For some who loved her live no more, 
Though even now ‘tis plainly said 
She counts admirers by the score. 
Yet out of all this princely store 
Of gloved and sweetly-scented beaux 
Who swear affection o'er and o'er 
There is not one who will propose. 


They flirt and flatter; soothe, and spread 
Their arme around her, and outpour 
A wealth of words that never shed 
The meaning which she wished they bore. 
While one ts knocking at the door, 
Another says ‘'Good-bye,’’ and goes, 
And leaves as he has lett before; 
There is not one who will propose, 


To-day she plays with Cockney Ted 
At tennis on the *‘daisted floor,'’ 
To-morrow p'r’aps she'll walk with Ned 
Along fair Newport's peaceful shore. 
But all the same—there is no core 
In Teds or Neds, in Johns or Joes; 
Their thoughts will ne’er to Hymen soar; 
There ts not one who wil! propose. 


—U. N. NONE, 





Handy things to have—Gloves. 

Guilt frames—Prison windows. 

A matrimonial club—The broomstick. 

Is Death’s door opened with a skeleton 
key? 

Where to go when short of money—Go 
to work. 

A man always feels put out when he is 
taken tn. 

A man may be a bad egg, but he’s all 
right Ull he’s **broke.’’ 

Dandy lines—Two rows of young men 
on dress parade at the church door. 

Always put off until to morrow 
which should not be done to-day. 

A woth may be very pale and white, 
but that’s no sign it hasn't plenty of nerve. 

It is said of one fashionable young man 
that he never paid anything but a compliment, 

‘It’s never too late to mend.’’ Which is 
why so many people postpone mending indefinitely, 

There are several large coin collectors in 
the United States. Jay Gould is probaly the larg- 
est. 

Doctors who can speak only one lan- 
guage seem to understand a great many different 
tongues, 

People who have seen two lovers say 
good-by never have any trouble afterwards in be- 
ile ving in eternity. 

The man who has one arm, and thata 
leftone, knows how essentia! itis that he should get 
on the right side of his best girl, 

‘‘How is that butter I sent you?’’ asked 
a Camden grocer of a transientcustomer, ‘‘Better, 
thanks; gains strength every day.’’ 

Brown: ‘‘What, moving again, Jones?’’ 
Jones, gloomily: ‘*Yes.’’ *‘‘Had a fire in the 
house??? **No; a fire out of the house,’’ 

Little boy: ‘‘Have you got well again?’’ 
Visitor. **Why, I haven't been sick.’’ ‘*Haven’t 
your Why, I beard pa say you were suffering trom 
swelled head,’’ 

One of the most remarkable facts of an- 
thropology is that the bigger head a man cets the 
less room he has io it for anything exterior to his 
persoual interests. 

Other things grow stale and old aud lose 
theirearly charm, but somehow even to the most 


jaded man there is a perennial freshness and atirac- 
tive look about a ftive-dollar bill, 


that 


The Sunday-school class was singing ‘‘I 
want to be an angel.’’ ‘*‘Why don’t you sing 
louder, Bobby?’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘I’'m singing 
as iond as | want to be an angel,’’ explained Bovby, 


Not even fit for bathing. Countryman, 
at Cape May; ‘‘il wouldn’t go in swimmin’ in euch 
durned water as thal.’’ Stranger: ‘‘Why not’? 
Countryman, who has been siaking bis thirst.**Why, 
Jest taste it.”’ 


‘‘What’s the most appropriate seat tora 
kicked man to sit on’’’ asked the snake editor. 
‘Can't say,’ replied the horse editur, ‘*A toed- 
stool.’’ ‘Ll shouldu’t think there’d be mushroom 
there for him.’ 


The way acertain man avoids the bad 
eflects which frequently arise from eating green cu- 
cumbers is worthy of note, ‘‘l only like cucum- 
bers,’ he said, ‘*when they are sliced with onions In 
vinegar, and then I Just eat the ontons,’’ 


Magistrate: ‘‘You are chirged with 
stealing chickens, Uncle Joe’’’ Uncie Joe: ‘Yes, 
sah, so I understan’s.’’ Magistrate: ‘*Have you 
ever been arrested befure?’’ Uncle Joe: Only once 
vefo’, you’ honah; L’se always beo berry lucky °° 


Yes, it’s the little things that hurt. A 
common every-day measiey littie fy will make an 
orthodox Christian swear forty strokes to the mi- 
nute, while (f the same man had his head taken off 
bya July tornado be wouldn't say a word about It. 


A stage hero at one of the local theatres 
rather marred the effect of his iines the other even- 
ing when he rushed intoa burning building to save 
somebody's lite, exclaiming as he did so, *'l will 
perish or die!’ Towne chagrin of the 
did neither. 


audience he 


‘*The British are ahead of us in one re- 
spect,’’ said the General, after a warm arg t 
withan Angiopt bi ! + respec 
r giar A At a what, I 
rn = A 
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SHOPPING ABROAD. 


When a shrewd German or French house- 
keeper goes a-shopping she rarely 
much more than one-half of the prices 
asked. 

The custom of fixed prices isail but un- 
known, although in- some of the larger 
Parisian establishments it isthe rule, in- 
stead of being waited upon at one counter 
the visitor is receiv by an inspector, a 
kind of superior shop- -walker, 

At the inspector's call one of these head- 
clerks hurries on to conduct us to bis 
branch. He is too greata man to wait on 
us himself, bu. be watches some interior 
employe doing it. 

The purchase completed he descends from 
his moral pedestal, and start es us with an 
utterly uniooked-for eloquence, by which, 
if we are not quite hardened, he is pretty 
sure te induce usto buy #® me more, In- 
deed, this is a successful way for him to get 
rid of certain articles which the customer 

thinks he has acquired at quite a low price, 
while in factitisan Au. 

This word, pronounced aheu, is the 
clerk’s siang for shop-worn gooda, The 
chete-de-rayon are named according to the 
articles they sell, 

Soyeure is the chief of the silk depart- 
ment; the shawls, etc., are Bold by the 
Chalier; the Bonnetier attends the cotton 
yoods; he of the fancy articles is called the 
Fantaisiste; and so forth, 

Ladies are ewployed to oversee the whole 
establishinent, as they are better fitted for 
certain duties assigned them than men, 
Tuey are called preinieres, Parisian women 
have, of late, become familiar with the cus- 
tom of American women of going a shop- 
ping just for the fun of it, and without tie 
intention to make any purchase, 

Paris bas besiowed upon such persons the 
ungraceful nickname of fianeures de 
uagasin, which, translated int») English, is 
literally “sbop-trainps’’—a rather striking 
appellation, though somewhat inelegant. 
lt is one of the > principal duties 
to detect and politely ‘‘dismiss’’ any person 
— wouid thus impose upon the employes 
time, 

Some Paris establishments are quite 
unique in their way of doing business— 
namely, have a buffet or bar attached, 
where those who have made a purchase, 
however small, may get sume refreshments 
gratis, 

————— or oe 
LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.—A little 


girl was wondering what was the matter. 


with her thumb, and complained that it 
hurt every time she squeezed it, Her mo- 
ther advised her not tu squeeze it. ‘But,’ 
she responded, ‘if 1 don’t squeeze it, how 
can | tell whether it hurts?” if the boy is 
father to the man, this little girl may ve 
taken as the moiher of the whole human 
race. How we nurse our wrath and coddile 
our grievances and pet our wounas, and 
aré continually squeezing them to see if 
they hurt, really regretting when the self- 
satisfying pain ceases to respond to tbe 
pressure and our beautiful sorrow fades 
vut of our sensations, All of us enjoy 
misery more or less while we can keep it 
at Just that comfortable point where it re- 
quires @ littie squeezing of our thumbs to 
waake us feel it, Itisn’tso pleasant when 
the sore becomes inflamed with the con- 
stant self-irritation, and then we are truly 
unbappy. The better way is not to squeeze 
it. Let it alone to get weii of itself, and we 
do thereby miss a good deal of pleasant 
suffering, we shall the better enjoy genuine 
pleasure and avoid a good dvai of real 
ebguish, 
P< <a ” 

No SNORING,—It is perfectly true that 
no oue @ver neard Of a snoring savage. In 
iact, if the wild man of the woods and 
piains does not sleep quietiy, he runs the 
risk of being discovered by tis enemy, and 
the Scalp Of the snorer would soon adorn 
the beit of his crafty and more silent-sisep- 
ingadversary. With civilization, however, 
we bave changed all this, The impure air 
of our sleeping-rooms induces all manner 
Of catarrhai affections, ‘lhe nasal passages 
are the first to become atiected. Instead of 
wariwing tbe inspired air on its way to the 
lungs, aud removing from it the dangerous 
impurities with which it is loaded, the nose 
becomes obstructed. 

A partolthe air enters and escapes by 
way of the mouth. The veil of the palate 
vibrates between the two currentsa—that 
through the mouth and the one still pass- 
ing through the partially-closed nostriis— 
like # torn sail in the wind. The snore, 
then, means that the sleeper’e mouth is 
partially open, that his nose is partially 
closed, and that his lungs are in danger 
from the air not being properly warmed 
and purified, 

_ —_-— > - = 
Throw life into a method that every hour 


ina bring ita employment, and every 6in- 
pioyment its bonr, 
a a 


LOG CABINS were not 
models of elegance, but 
represented strength and 
Sitmplicity, tbe natural 
s characteristics of the rugged 
yeomanry who inhapited 
them. Our bardy ancestors 
lived happy, wholesome, 
healthy lives and their Log Cabin reinedies 
were simple herbs aid roots that grew 
about their forest homes, new re-introduced 
in Warner’s Log Cabin Kewedies and 


“Tippecanoe.”’ 
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EVENING POST. 
Wanamaker’s. 
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The sojourners of a day can find a home 
here; roows for reat, security for wraps and 
hand luggsge, freedom to enjoy and none 
to ask a why or wherefore. 


sons OF THE 37'\4C SATEENS HAVE GONE DOWN TO 
Quarter doliar a yard gives you a pick of about 
“he, be st. Choice colors, favorite patierna, finest 
quality. 
. Virtues of wool with strength of cotton; virtues of 
cotton with softuess of wool, That's Ceylon Flannel. 
A anion stuff that helps both sides. No shrinking; 
gingham colors. 37\4. W aud 6c. 

Book NEWS 18 MADE TO TELL YOU HOW YOU CAN 
get your Books wi heat doubt, or. risk, and for tees 
money than you suppose—iIf you've been trusting to 
the common rup of dealers and price lists. Every 
month a listof the New Books, wlth a sample of 
their substance, or the opinion of the best critics, as 
to their worth. Andareason for the opinion; you 
might not agree with the critics. 

Chat of authors and publishers, original articles on 
bookish subjects, and witheach issue a plate-paper 
portratt of « notable writer. For August ple ure of 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 5c a numbir, Sc a year, 


JOHN WANAMAK KR. 


TWE INVALUABLE B OOMESTIC REMEST! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Pruprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY —for all kinds of injuries; red 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound 


rta, 

Gives prum and nent relief in RURNEG, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAIL VENOMOUS STINGA, 
or BITES, CUTS and wat NDS of every description, 

INTERNALLY.—'t is invaluable in  CHOL DRA 
YELLOW, TYPH® ) TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
ther Fevers. 

In NASAL CATARAH, FPrtid Dischar 
he EAI OZ. ENALA Af enene of ‘ihe ANTR 
CANCEROUS AVF ES 
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For SICK- ROUMAL ‘and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES S,and to prevent the apread 
v CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFE ANT 
nown. 





For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


KR. DOLLARD, 
f 513 
OHESTNUT S8f., 
Philadelphia. ‘i 
Ww Premier x &) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 
TOUPRERES., 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Wo 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 


BAND 


N S Ther 1 of th INCHES 
x € crip geetrios No. 1, From forghead back 
mer %. “From forehead as far as bald. 


No. 2. Over forehead as 


over the head to neck, 
far as required, 


No, 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No, 4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead. 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock 4 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ lars Half Wi 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beau’ ‘fully mano ad 
tured, and as cheap as any estat ishiment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention. 


iY nim a? Baad Mo uste o ant He ’ ’ 
y Stier % 4 Ay O5 0 dey 
“ae 2 sind frit burke 

a ee Samith Manf. Co. ‘Palatior, lis. 


ENSION 880,000,000 for Sol 


diers, Sallors, their widows 
or parents. PERSIONS INC REASED, Disc harges pro 
cured S87 No pension, SOPER. Latest law, pamph 
set Free! PaTRick O'F 2RRELL, AlLt’y, Washington, Dc. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 





The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully couducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs, N. B, De Saussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Institute. 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Prinet- 
pal at Vasear College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
institute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'!l be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make it a home in its literal 
sense, combined with the soctal advantages that form 
so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitate to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer thelr maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue a post graduate 
will also be received, and those wishing to 
give special attention to muste and art, They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
covcerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residerce, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


ag ee Es: 
r. J. BACKUS, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
REV, EDWARD 1. ATH ROP AY D., Stamford, Ct, 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, Dover f -— N, ¥e 
Rev. J. RYLAND RENDIRIC »., « Irv- 


ing Place, N. Y. 
Trustees of Vassar ( othoge. 
Miss ABBY y. GOUODSELL, Lady Principal of Vae- 
sar Colleg 
Por, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror, W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 
Puor. 1, ©. COOLEY of “Gar College 
Pror. H. VAN ING Vassar College, 
Misske BONNEY and “BIL. LAYE, Ogunts, Pa 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., ie Bocthace a. brockiyn. 
Pror, ROBT KR. RAYMOND, pnepeney st., Brooklyn, 
Mn. WM. THAW thet tsburgh, 
Hon, WADE HAM PTON, eldnaten, Db. c, 
i" 


course, 


Mr. W. PP. HALLIDAY, ‘ Jairo, Ll, 
Vn. H. L. Al IDAY, Oairo, Il. 
Mr, F. J. PELZER, © harlestown, South Carolina, 


AMONTI Agents Wanted, 90 best rell- 
| bye articlesinthe world, | aemple Free, 
dress JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, Mich, 


Photos”) ove ly fulllength beauties sent sealed, only 
le, asetatic. West’ n SupplyCo,, St. Louls, Mo 


SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 useful 


articles’ Send for Catalogue. Hig 
paytoagents. CHICAGOSCALECO,, Chicago, II', 


You can lve at home and make more money at work for ug 
esha abage anes world, Either een all ages ( onte 
voutfitrxes. Terme vkae Address, Luce & CO. Augusta, Maine. 

Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
OR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onio, 





BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughtors 





—won't pull off 
isnes and one recommends 
rywhere, Bend for 


Free. 








Very neariy, ists * aii Of Out toate = . i line toe 
preserve their « ipies of rink Post, fit couid be dane ‘ emt d 
neaily and effectively. Its size makes It specially adaptec 
for convenient and tasteful binding so that by the proper 


means, It can be made a neat volume for future 


reference or 


preservation, and at the same time an attractive and prety 


ornament for the centre table, 
Post 


ne ‘NEW HANDY BINDEKS’ 


Pbhis meane of binding Titk 


proposes Lo furnish in offering to ite subseribers one of 


now so popular, and which 


are aunque stlonably the most perfect and handsome art 


of the kind ever produced, 
Pik BINDER is nade 


specially for THe Post 





>; contains one 





copy or the series o! a year with equal security, thus preserving 
the paper thoroughly from lows, sulilog or injury. Fite 
BINDEK works o sim ply that it is the task of only a minute 
to insert the paper, when by culthug the edges It bas ail Lhe 
eowfort and conveniences of reading and har dling possessed 
by the best bound book, The ‘HINDER’ apart from ives 
usefulness in this respect is also a bandsome piece of 
furniture. It le made of embossed imitation ather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in wilt with the Utle “SATURDAY 
KVENING Post in origes get llettering across the « tre of 
outside page. It makes of beauty In tteelf, and 
of value as a handy le for Tuk Post, that only 
eed e see reul to be fully appreciated 

This HANDY BINDER w all postage paid, on 
re t } ‘ - f L a a of our pr 
6 rew ) een { Arme fa ew subecriver 
and $2. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

How to dress on the river is a matter of 
paramount importancetomany. Thegiris 
who take an oar are to be seeo sculling in 
simple white flannel and nun’s veiling 
dresses and loose skirta, and white or col- 
ored sashes, or merely belta. Their ordi- 
nary sailor bate are seldom now conaid- 
ered a medium for trimming, but are the 
real old Eton hat—perhaps a shade wider 
in the brim of late, and shallower in the 
crown. They are simply surrounded by 
a band of ribbon, plain or striped; and gen- 
erally the color is suggested by some sen- 
timent as to the U piversities, public schools 
or clubs, for women are often keen parti- 
sians; 

Large hate this year find much favor with 
boating ladies, especially a loosely-plaited 
straw called the “HKuskin hat,’’ which 
beuds with a touch toany shape required, 
has a round crown, and is but a teather- 
weight; it is trimmed with soft silk or mus- 
lin, formed into gigantic bows, which must 
be fresh and natty as though a finger had 
not touched them, 

The brims are often puckered with the 
same fabrica,. White, red or green have it 
well nigh all their own way, and I have 
just seen a sweet fresh fece peep from be- 
hind a hat of this kind, with a full bind of 
Liberty silk of the shade of young lettuce. 
The brim was alinost oblong, quite of the 
spoonbill form, and shaded the complex- 
ion well. 

For practical work on the river the arti- 
ficial flowers are not found advisable—they 
spoll quickly and the wind catches them; 
real flowers as a rule for every-day wear re- 
place them. 

Pretty flannel jackets, which turn back 
vith reverses that need not be fastened at all, 
and can be drawn well over the chest by 
means of one hook, are the newest. These 
give every opportunity for showing the 
shirts, and are the most suitable of all bo- 
dices for the river, many of them having 
broad, turned-down collars worn over the 
jacket. The particular novelty in the sea- 
son's shirts isthe smooking and the full 
sleeves are variously smooked as well as 
the yokes, 

No one living on a boat should be witb- 
out a serge dress, and few girls, who are 
sojourning a while on the river, should 
ignore them. They are mostsimply made, 
some witbout foundation at all to the 
skirts, plain in front, with large pockets 
placed outside, and full at the back; but 
generally they are caught up slightly at the 
side over a firm foundation, which is some- 
times striped, sometimes white, sometimes 
red, and then allowed to show with an 
opepving at the sides. 

Tbe shirt bodice may be of tbe same ma- 
terials, or of soft silk or washing material ; 
but the loose jacket for putting on, when 
required, should be ready to hand and made 
ot serge. 

In cottons, black grounds, with large 
printed floral designs in gray, such as ap- 
ple-blooma, are in great favor, and many 
have borders which can be used with great 
advantage in trimming. In colors, the flo- 
ral designs resemble well-painted pictures, 
Blue linen is used tor river wear. 

A atylish dress is made in the Directoire 
style and the front pleated from the neck; 
a jacket cut short atthe waist over this; a 
sash around the waist. Stiff-colored stripes 
are divided by the atifler floral stripes— ve- 
ritable Louis XV. patterns, the more tor- 
mal the more attuned to thosetiimes, Many 
of the muslins and cottons are printed in 
interwoven stripes, Some of the best strong 
cambrics, gray, drabs and reds, show Jap 
anese designs, in white, printed sparsely 
all over, or display the favorite oat desi, ns. 
They do not crease at all, and wear splen- 
didly. 

Another and conspicious dress in the 
boats on the river last week was a cotion 
with large squares of yellow, red and blue, 
each square spotted; it was made with a 
Directoire jacket and white front, the drawn 
hat red crepe, with the mixed boquet. And 
a red cambric having a design of white 
Oata, was worn with Tuscan bat trimmed 
with poppies, a pretty boatload. For it 
seems to be the fashion to have most of the 
cushions in the boat covered with red, and 
ifthe tones do not clash red gowns accord 
well. 

The neweat sashes in broad moire ribbon 
are “pinked’’ all around the entire edge. 
They have been, and still are, popular in 
white, black, and leat-green, and are sold 
at some of the large stores, all ready made 
up. 

Long soft silk scarves for carelesaly loop. 
ing around the neck are also ‘‘pinked” and 
have two ends drawn up like those of a 
long purse. They are made ofa widti of 

pongee silk, and are made from 
Si yards long. They are to be 


yards t 
fashionabie 


for tbe autumn. There are striped cotton 
washing sashes for children and adults, 
rather over 24% yards long, with twisted 
fringe ends, which are just now in the full 
swing of popularity. They are in red and 
white, blue, brown, black, or yellow and 
white stripes, and iwwoderate in price. 

The cambric shirt fronts for fitting into 
bodices, with neat collar and smal! tie; and 
also the silken ones, smocked or honey- 
combed witb the same colored or contras- 
ting silks, are useful, and much improved 
on every day gowns, If one is bought for a 
copy, it is quite easy to make others for a 
very small cost. White ones are particu- 
larly fashionable. 

White bas never been more popular than 
this season, and it is likely to remain ao till 
the last rose of the summer droops and 
dies, White waistovats, white sashes, 
white gloves, parasols, and hats bave 
reigned supreme. The black and white 
narrow silk costumes are trimmed with it, 
pale gray gowns and white cambric ones 
have broad white sashes, and with almost 
all may be seen white gloves. They have 
apparently cut out the long popular tan ones 
pro tem, 

Among young girls and women both for 
day and evening wear, white kid, silk, 
Suede, and dogskin gloves are all in wear, 
but principally the two former. With 
yachting suits, white hats, waistcoats and 
gloves are to be fashionable. 

Tea gowns of soit white Ubina silk, plain 
or with a tracery of black over the surface, 
are delightfully cool in wear and appear- 
ance, with white ribbonsand muslins, Tus- 
sore, made of white silk and apple-green 
ribbons, is a most barmonious combination 
it well put together. Poile de chevre, with 
stripes or detached flower groups on a 
cream ground, is a revival of a past fashion 
for smart gowns. 

1t is made up with the piain material and 
also with colored silk, and stands out in a 
stylish way. Alpaca, all white or in colors, 
is also much used; and for cool wear pretty 
fanciful fowered muslins copied trom those 
in vogue many years ago, These are 
trimmed with ribbons corresponding to the 
colors in design. Pongee silk, in stripes of 
red and blue, trimmed with blue ribbons, is 
novel. 

For evening wear, the poppy skirt is a 
novel introduction, which has taken the 
fancy of a tew leaders offashion. The front 
is composed of crimped and shaded soft 
silk, cut like the petals of a large poppy, 
and laid lightly the one over the other. 
The back is entirely of tulle, and the bo- 
dice is a combination of both materials. 
The gown is carried out in yellow, red, 
white, soft grayish-mauve, or black, accord- 
ing to fancy. 

Some pretty tulle skirts have three rib- 
bons of moire on the left hip, carried across 
the front to the low side, low down where 
they are tastened by light but elaborate jet 
ornaments running upwards. Theribbons 
on the leit hipe are gathered up into loops 
and ends, which fall down to the edge ot 
the skirt. The tulle bodice has braces of 
moire tied on the shoulders, with the ends 
looped on to the arm, terminating with lit- 
tle tassels of jet. Sometulle skirts, have 
as many as fifty yards in them. 

Parasols—their names is truly legion— 
seem to grow in beauty as the season ad- 
vances. Some of the latest are entirely ot 
crimped crepe liese, arranged either plain 
orin flounces;a few have graduated widths 
of delicately shaded ribbon, run on be- 
tween each rib to look as if run in and out. 

Phen there are the drawn China silk ones, 
with deeply fringed-out borders, and ro- 
settes of the fringed silk around the ferules, 
One thinks sadly what a havoc a shower of 
rain would create among these airy, fairy 
things. 


More substantial-looking are the silk par- 
asols worked in straw, or composed of a 
cover of finely-wrought, fancy-worked 
straw, with sometimes a cluster of apples 
at the ferule, and another caught appar- 
ently in falling, halt way down. A few 
poppies, ears of corn and corntlowers 
adorn others. Asremarkable as the para- 
sols are the bows which adorn the handles, 
and which seem to grow larger and larger. 





Odds and Ends. 
A CHAPTER ON “SWEET PICKLES,” 

The very best and nicest all-round 
‘spiced fruits are made by the undeviating 
rule of proportion as under: 7 lbs. pared 
and trimmed ripe fruit, 4 lbs. of pounded 
white sugar, | pint of strongest malt vine- 
gar, whole cinnamon, cloves and ginger, 
to taste, tied up in mualins. 





| extra juicy fruits require the proportions 


to be varied and of these particular mention | 


will be made. Apples, peaches and pears 
‘ should be peeled; sfone fruits of all kinds 


tomatoes and fruits with thin but toughish 
akina, should be “docked” or pricked; fine 
berries will be treated otherwise. 

The method is simpie. Lay the prepared 
fruitin a preserving kettle, in alternate 
layers, with the sugar; heat slowly—very 
slowly—tili all comes jast to a boil, when 
at once add and stir in the vinegar and 
spice. Allow five minutes actual boiling 
—not more—and then remove the pan from 
the fire; with a skimmer pick out the trait 
and allow it to cool; put the syrup, with 
the spices in it, back on the fire, and let it 
boil till quite thick. By this time the fruit 
(being only lukewarm) should have been 
put in slightly warmed glass bottles, pots, 
or jars, and the thick boiling syrup should 
be poured over it. Let all get stone-cold, 
and then close the spiced fruits in such a 
way asto render it airtight. 

Let me give a word or two of kindly 
warning. Sometimes it happens that the 
spiced truits (if not quite air-tight) will 
show signs of fermentation. The reasons 
for this are twofold: first, the contents are 
not air-tight; and, second, the fruit has been 
removed from the pan with two much of 
the half-cooked syrup adhering. The rem- 
edy is todraw the cork or covering of the 
vessel the fruit isin, and then, while un- 
covered, stand them in a large pan, with 
enough cold water to reach within an inch 
or so of the mouths, Put the pan on the 
fire tillthe fruit is scalding hot, but not 
boiled. When cold, seal the bottles, ete.. 
so that they will be air-tight. 

These spiced truits improve very much 
with age, and should rarely be eaten in' less 
than a month fromthe time they are pre- 


pared, 

Blackherries.—The best proportions are: 
7 pounds of picked, dry, ripe, fresh fruit, 
to 33% lbs, of sugar, 1 quart of best strong 
vinegar, 11 ozs. each of cloves and cinna- 
mon and \ oz, of whole ginger. The 
method is as given above. 

Cherries.—1 shall have to allow my read- 

ers to use discretion in putting up this 
spiced truit; it varies rather considerably 
in the quantity of saccharine matter it 
contains, and no rule can be laid down to 
apply to black, red and white cherries, and 
the varieties of each. The formula I have 
generally adopted tor black cherries will 
be a guide—simply that, and nothing more. 
14 lbs, of picked, dry, sound fruit, 4 lbs. of 
white sugar, 1 gallon of the strongest malt 
vinegar, and a tablespoontul each of ground 
clove and ground cinnamon tied in a piece 
of thick clean calico, 
Currants.—The same remark as applies 
to cherries: my proportions for black cur- 
rants were: 8 quarts of berries—tree from 
stalks, leaves, etc ,—4 pounds of sugar, 
only one pint of vinegar—with spices as for 
cherries. These require an hour's poiling, 
and are not fitfor use in less than three 
months. 

Green Gooseberries.—8 quarts of trimmed 
fruit to 614 lbs. of sugar, one pint of best 
vinegar (the fruit is very acid itself), and 
1 oz, each of whole cloves, cinnamon, all- 
spice and ginger. Use the half of sugar to 
all berries, and a tumberful of water (or 
slightly more,) and allow to boil trom two 
to three hours, according to the class of the 
fruit. When nearly done add the rest of 
the sugar, and boil all for half an hour. 
When quite done, remove from the fire, 
add the spices ana vinegar, stir, cover the 
pan with its lid, and stand at the side of the 
tire to simmer for another halt-hour. 

Pears.—Peel, core and quarter a peck of 
nice, juicy and sweet pears. Steam them 
over boiling water till they are so perfectly 
tender as to go into pulp if squeezed be- 
tween thethumband finger. Remove and 
allow to get cold. Make a syrup with 
3 pounds of sugar, 1 pints of vinegar, and 
halfa pint of fresh cider, in which is a 
small bag of the usual mixed spices. When 
the syrup thickens, put the fruit gently in, 
and let all boil for half an hour. Now bot- 
tle, etc., as usual. 


These spiced pears will pe found to be 
the pink of perfection tor imparting a par- 
ticular zest to made dishes and entrees of 
all kinds. They are also excellent when 
spread on bread and butter, or take with 
blancmange or ostmeal porridge—in tact 
“sweet pickled pears’”’ are the handiest 
things imaginable in a house. 

— — a a 

Wuy Taksn Down.—Tourist (looking 
back upon a difficult bit of mountain path 
he had just traversed): “TJgh! that’s as 
ugly a bit of climbing as I’ve ever been 
over! There must have been a lot of acci- 
dents there. Why don’t they put a notice 





A few of the special, fine, delicate, or | 


board to the effect that it’s dangerous?” 
Guide: “There was an accident there once, 
sir;and they put up a notice at the entrance 
of the pasa, but as nobody else ever came 
| and fell down the chasm, they did away 
' with the board!”’ 





Oonfidential Correspondents. 


F.C. B.—Let well enough alone; situa- 
tions are hard to find, 


BaRKER.— “Sciolism” is ‘superficial 
knowledge,’’ asciolist isa pretender to learning, a 
smatterer. 


SHORTY.—'1Lhe Venus de Medici, who is 
said to have been just the ‘‘right height,'* was 5 
feet Sinches tall. 


BusTaRpD.—“I wish 1 were’ is more ele- 
ganttban ‘‘i wish I was,’’ although in conversa- 
tion the subjunctive is less used now than it used to 
be. 


SHIN SHIN&.—Real swords are swallow- 
ed by jugglers; but the weapon is more often atrick 
one, which shuts up as it apparently goes down the 
throat. 


A. L. I.—Noone can cure you of the 
silly habit of blushing at everything except yourself. 
Unless it arises from physical causes you can rid 
yourself of the habit by an effort of will. Thinka 
little less of yourself and wore of others and you 
will forget to blush. 


Bxrsips.—The “previous question” is a 
rule or order adopted to govern the proceedings of 
any deliberativeassembly when called for by the 
member provided for in the rules of order. All 
debate ceases until a decision is arrived at as 
to whether the ‘‘previous question’’ shail be 
put. 

MakrzrsE B.—There is no special rule laid 
down respecting the finger upon which a daughter 
sbould wear her dead mother’s wedding ring, but 
the third finger of the right hand is that on which it 
is generally worn, more because itis likely to fit that 
finger best. The corresponding finger on tue left 
hand should be kept vacant for your own engaged or 
wedding ring. 


I1@NORAMUS.—The “woolsack’”’ is the 
seat of the Lord Chancellor inthe English House of 
Lords, Itisactually a wool cushion covered with 
red drapery. It was first placedin tie House in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, to heep constantly before 
the mind of the peers the source of the national 
wealth. Tospeak of anyone being ‘‘raised to the 
woolsack,’’ means that be has been appointed Lord 
Chancellor, 


Dur.cry D.—There is no such thing as 
‘planet ruling;’* anyone pretending to practice 
such an art is liable to be dealt with by the police as 
aswindler, 2, There is no such thing as divination 
by means of your Bibleand akey, Whoever hag put 
such mischievous nonsense into your head ought to 
have known better, Itis surprising that a young 
lady who writes as well as you do should give a mo- 
meant’s thought to such nonsense, 


WAVERLEY.—The system of Banting, to 
reduce fleshiness, is too long to be fully explained in 
our correspoadence column, but the gist of it will 
go intoa few lines, Avoid sugar in every form, eat 
no bread except when toasted, refrain from potatoes 
andall farinaceous food as much as possible, and 
take plenty of exercise. No malt liquor is allowed 
under the system, but a moderate quantity of spirits 
is permissible, used entirely without sugar. 


Pupsiz.—You are acting very unwisely 
in allowing yourself to care for any man whose wife 
is stillliving, and heis acting shamefully both by 
the poor invalid and you. Make up your mind to 
nave nothing more to do with bim. Better bear a 
little wrench and heart sickness now than walt fora 
man who, when your turn comes to be il! and weari- 
some to him, as it may, will serve you as be is serv- 
ing his sick wife, in making love to another woman 
during her lifetime. 


Bus.—We know well enough that love is 
not always under the control of the reason and will, 
but while we admit that the heart cannot be abso- 
lutely governed by the head, it may be to a great ex- 
tent, and the effort should always be made to keep it 
in subjection. So much of uohappiness results from 
falling in love where there is no prospect or proba- 
bility of its return, asin your case for instance, it 
should be mostcarefully guarded against, and where 
ithas unhappily taken root, it should be eradi- 
cated, at whatever cost of peace of mind it may 
be. 


ConsTANT READER.— You are ina dan- 
gerous position. You must tell your mother about 
the man’s conduct, The way he treats you is notin 
harmony with bis relationship. If heis a rascal in 
his heart—and his actions seem to show him so—no 
consideration for your sister should keep you silent 
one second. If harm is to come from the exposure it 
will come to those, or at least the one, who deserves 
it. Your own safety and honor are the most import- 
ant matters to you, and both religion and common 
sense require you should take care of them. Tell 
your mother immediately, let the consequences be 
whatthey may. Youaretrying to do right, and that 
is the wisest thing to do at any time in all the 
world, 


MasTER.—The “Holy Grail’ signifies a 
vessel made of precious stone (usually said to be an 
emerald), from which our Saviour is said to have 
drunk at the last supper, and which was afterwards 
filled with the blood which flowed from the wound 
with which He was pierced at the crucifixion; or, 
according to some accounts, it was the platter on 
which war served the paschal lamb at the last Pass- 
over which Jesus celebrated with his disciples. itis 
fabled to have been preserved and carried to Eng- 
land by Joseph of Arimathea. It remained there 
many years, an objectof pilgrimage and devotion, 
but at length it disappeared, one of its keepers hav- 
ing violated the condition of strict virtue in thought, 
word and deed, which was imposed upon those who 
had charge of it. 


SaLBoT.—There is no such thing as a 
science of physiognomy. Although it is indisputable 
thatcharacter and disposition affect, and are indi- 
cated by, the countenance, it has been found impos- 
sible to formulate rules wbich have not been met 
with numberless contradictions. Lavater was the 
first to develop an elaborate physiognomical system; 
but although this was the result of careful study 
which deserved a better result, it was not long in ut- 
terly breaking aown. It was the opinion of Kant 
that physiognomy never could be elevated into «# 
science; and when one remembers how differently 
the same characteristics express themselves in differ- 
ent persous, how many persons there are whose 
goodness is quite concealed by their ugliness, and 
how frequently character undergoes modification 


while feature remains unchanged, it ise difficult to see 
how the contrary can be maintained This being so, 
you will see thatto ask us togive you the address 


of ‘‘a skilled physiognomist’’ is to call upon us to 
make bricks without either straw or clay. 





























